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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAWS. 


By DavipD Ross, 


Secretary, Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


HILE the great loss of human 

life consequent upon the opera- 

tion of modern industry makes 

constant and proper appeals to 

the sympathetic, our treatment 
of the legitimate claims of injured work- 
men should be uninfluenced and as free as 
possible from considerations inspired by 
sentiment alone. 

The wonderful powers which the genius 
of men have developed in the myriad forms 
of productive machinery has modified, if it 
has not entirely removed, old-time notions, 
and practically destroyed that sense of per- 
sonal relation and responsibility which’ ob- 
tained during the earlier and simpler form 
of industry. To those holding the convic- 
tion that most accidents are in their nature 
inevitable, the necessary and expected re- 
sults of trade hazards, the subject is one of 
most serious import demanding the exercise 
of the best judgment we can summon. 

Unfortunately, so far as the present sta- 
tistics on the subject are concerned, we 
have no definite or reliable information. 
Particularly is this true regarding the class 
ofhon-fatal injuries, which makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to estimate what 
protection against that form of loss would 
cost. Public attention has, however, been 


awakened on this issue, and, as a result of 
inquiries and investigations now in progress 
by the federal and many state governments, 
full and complete data will soon be avail- 
able upon which systems of insurance and 
compensation can be safely and scientifically 
constructed. 

From our present knowledge we are per- 
mitted to form a fairly correct estimate of 
the extent of the losses and suffering which 
the growing business and industrial inter- 
ests of the country impose. 

Furthermore, these losses in the extra 
hazardous occupations, in spite of the en- 
thusiastic claims of inventors whose pat- 
ented devices are warranted to prevent acci- 
dents, increase and decline in nearly exact 
proportion to the number of men employed 
and the amount of work they perform. 

Those who may be inclined to doubt this 
declaration, should read again the story of 
mining and railway development during 
the past quarter of a century and note the 
close and persistent relationship between 
the number of casualties and the general 
volume of business, and this, too, notwith- 
standing a stricter enforcement of regula- 
tions, the installation of various safety 
appliances, and the service of more capable 
and experienced officials and employes. 
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The alleged carelessness, ignorance, or 
incompetency of men, their pretended love 
of danger, if not their ambition to be killed 
or maimed has done duty long enough as 
an excuse for the cause of accidents and we 
can not better begin our treatment of this 
question than by divorcing ourselves from 
such erroneous impressions, and accept the 
fact that regardless of the elements of care 
and capacity, accidents, particularly where 
machinery is employed on a large scale, 
will continue to occur. The fact of the ac- 
cident itself is of greater importance to 
society than the cause of it, and our plain 
duty in the premises is to employ some of 
the time we have wasted in efforts to locate 
legal responsibility in devising plans to 
meet such occurrences in a manly business 
way. Our theorists who are proof against / 
any knowledge of human affairs, tell us 
that if we remove the cause, the effects 
will not disturb us. Practical men have 
been struggling with this problem for 
generations without much success, theo- 
rists will not even make an effort. There is 
but one effective way to prevent accidents, 
that is to stop working. We are left with- 
out a choice in the matter and must deal 
with the situation as we find it, not as we 
would wish it to be. 

From the data at hand relating to the 
occurrence of accidents of different kinds, 
Mr. F. L. Hoffman of New York, one of 
the most studious and careful statisticians 
of the country,in a contribution to the 
September, 1908, Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, estimates that the total number of 
fatal accidents in the United States last year 
was between 30,000 and 35,000. This con- 
clusion is based on the population census of 
1900 and the number of people 15 years of age 
and over, engaged in gainful occupations. 


Total annual 
wages. 


Number 


Industry. employed. 
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result of dangerous industries or trades.”’ 
Out of an industrial population of nearly 
30,000,000 the death toll last year was ap- 
proximately 18,000. 

Our triple interests, transportation, min- 
ing and manufacturing, represent in the 
order named the most hazardous occupa- 
tions and make up the principal list of 
fatalities. Under the provisions of the 
British Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which requires in the case of death from 
accident a consideration equal to the total 
of three years’ average earnings, our finan- 
cial liability for the year 1907, which in 
respect to the number of accidents and also 
the business of the country exceeded 
all former records, totaled less than 
$22,000,000. This is but a small part of 
certain individual fortunes in our day, and 
insignificant when compared with the 
enormous wealth of the nation which the 
toil of our workmen has helped to create. 

Aside from railway statistics concerning 
accidents, we have nothing authentic as 
applying to the entire country. In the 
state of Illinois, the mine inspection service, 
through the Bureau of Labor, has been 
collecting and publishing accident and 
other statistics for the past 30 years. :The 
published reports relating to casualties in 
that industry are fairly reliable, being 
limited to accidents of a serious nature 
causing a loss of 30 or more days’ time. 
The same is true of accidents in connection 
with manufacturing, which, under a law 
passed two years ago, we are also required 
to receive and report. Taking the per cent 
of accidents of which we have a record in 
mining, manufacturing, and transportation 
and applying them to those industries 
generally gives us the following approxi- 
mate results: 


Average 
yearly 
earnings. 


Number 
killed. 


Number 


Value of product. injured. 





586,801 
4,244, 538 
1,403,840 


Coal mining 
Manufacturing...... 
Transportation 


$368,832,322 
2,266,273,319 
882,726,920 


$614,798,898 
14,802, 147,087 | 
2, 589,105, 578 


$629 
534 
629 


2,746 
900 
4,534 


10,600 
8,400 
87,644 





Totals 


6,235,179 $3,517,832, 561 


The reports from which these figures are 
taken make no discrimination between 
accidents of a general character and those 


directly resulting from employment. Mr. 
Hoffman’s conclusion is that ‘‘one-half of 
the accidents are more or less the immediate 


$18,006,051. 563 $564 8,180 106,644 

We have a record here of the industries 
named of approximately the number em- 
ployed, annual wages, value of product, 
average yearly earnings, number killed, 
and number injured. Taking these figures 


as substantially correct and they have been 
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collected from reports of the census, of the 
Department of Labor and Commerce, and 
the estimates of experts, the following in- 
dicates what part of the wealth produced 
through these agencies would be required 
to pay an average of three years’ wages 
to the heirs or dependents of those killed 
and compensation at the rate of one-half 
wages to those injured losing an average of 
60 days time each: 
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whether figured on the basis of men em- 
ployed or work performed, as to make them 
a definite insurance risk, so that men in- 
vesting their capital would know in advance 
what losses under this plan it would be 
necessary to anticipate and provide for, the 
difference being that, instead of distributing 
vast and varied sums in payment of court 
costs and attorney fees under the pre 
vailing system, specific amounts, probably 





Total amount Total amount | Total amount 
required to pay required to pay|required to pa 
one-half wages) for killed an 


Industry. yy for eac 
atal accident.|for two months 
idleness. 


Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
total value of | total value of nee = value of 
product to pay|product to pay product to pay 

for killed. | to lajerel. For both killed 


injured. 
| and injured. 





$5,492,000 
4,800,000 
9.068,000 


$551,200 
378,000 
4,557,488 


Coal mining 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 


0.98 
0.015 
0.53 


$6. 043,200 
2,178,000 
13,625,488 


0.89 
0.012 
0.35 


0.09 
0.003 
0.18 








Totals | $16,360,000 | $5,486,688 


$21,846,688 


0.09 0.03 0.12 





The addition of less than one per cent to 
the valuation of the coal product of the 
country would furnish sufficient revenue, 
including the cost of administration, to 
cover the claims of the killed and injured 
according to the terms of the British com- 
pensation law; while twelve hundredths of 
one percent would perform a like service in 
the case of all casualties occurring in con- 
nection with mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation in the United States. Surely 
the ‘‘ ultimate consumer,’’ whose welfare 
every one is eager to protect, would not 
object to this very slight increase if assured 
of the purpose for which it was made. 

Accidents represent so much loss suffered 
as an incident of the prosecution of industry, 
and should be provided for in the same man- 
ner as other necessary expenses. The labor 
of men is as essential to the success of an 
industrial enterprise as that of machinery, 
and this plan of management, recognized 
by every civilized government, would in 
this respect put the man on an equality 
with the machine and require that the 
cost of a broken bone or other injury like 
a broken machine should be classified in 
the category of legitimate operating ex- 
penses and properly listed as a charge 
against the industry, to be recouped as 
other losses from the profits of the business. 
Aside from the principle, there is a cer- 
tainty about this method which should com- 
mand the indorsement of every employer of 
labor. Inthe more dangerous trades the 
occurrence of accidents are so regular, 


less in the aggregate, would be paid directly 
to those who are most entitled to it. A con- 
sideration of the subject from this view- 
point must necessarily reject the propo- 
sition that any part of the money needed to 
liquidate such claims should be deducted 
from wages. While the suggestion that a 
fund be created to which employers and 
employes contribute is a decided advance 
over the unbusinesslike method now obtain- 
ing, simple justice requires that the burden 
be borne entirely by the trade or industry; 
that the cost of such protection be charged 
against the business, and that no portion of 
it should be extracted from the wages of 
workingmen. 

Economic laws are universal in their op- 
eration. England and other European 
countries have in their turn met the same 
difficulties and in a way surmounted them. 

Industrial progress has been much more 
rapid here than there, and problems requir- 
ing centuries in other countries to develop, 
have been pressed upon us within the short 
period of a generation. 

Following the rise of industry in all lands 
has come the demand for the enactment of 
legislation prescribing the liability and de- 
fining the duty of master and servant; our 
experience in all respects has been dupli- 
cated abroad. It would seem that we might 
“‘cross lots’’ and adopt outright the »plans 
which their experience has proved to be 
the best, but that is not the nation’s way, 
and destiny demands that we must struggle 
with these questions in the step by step 
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order which they present themselves. 

So it is not strange that at this epoch in 
our life we should find the labor unions 
insisting upon more stringent laws covering 
the liability of employers. It is not enough 
that the common law indicates the duty of 
masters, the relationship must be still clearer 
defined by specific statute, and in the clash 
of each interest seeking immunity, the war 
proceeds. As the interests of property con- 
trol in nearly all law-making bodies the de- 
mands of workers for remedial legislation 
in this respect has, in most instances, been 
denied, particularly in our local or state 
assemblies where such legislation would 
directly affect private industry. 

In those countries where strict employers’ 
liability laws have been enacted, the work- 
ing-class interests realized that the only 
real privilege they had won was the oppor- 
tunity for a law suit, a contest in which 
they were again placed at a serious disad- 
vantage with rich, unscrupulous employers; 
with such laws in operation here, the dis- 
advantage would be greater because of the 
expense, the innumerable appeals and insuf- 
ferable delays which it is seemingly the 
purpose of our present laws to promote and 
which has recently called forth the severe 
and just criticisms of President Taft. 

Legislation relating to the liability of 
employers contemplates the recovery of 
damages for injuries resulting from negli- 
gence. Under our system of judicial pro- 
cedure the burden of proving negligence 
rests upon the plaintiff and the chief diffi- 
culty has been to produce the evidence. 

There are so many accidents of such a 
nature where it is impossible to show re- 
sponsibility on either side, that recovery is 
out of the question where the issue is con- 
tested, besides as a result of the conditions 
requiring such laws, there has grown up a 
system of judicial law such as the relation- 
ship of the plaintiff to other workmen, 
known as the rule of fellow-servant or co- 
employment; the rule of contributory 

“negligence; the doctrine of assumption of 
risk and other vague and mysterious legal 
speculations that operate to defeat just and 
meritorious claims. 

That most dignified legal fiction known 
as the’ fellow-servant rule which has been 
made to do duty in such a tragic manner, 
originated in England in 1837 and was re- 
pudiated there first in a modified form in 

_ the earlier liability laws, and later abso- 
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lutely in the compensation acts, is still the 
law in this country except where it has 
been modified or repealed by statute. This 
rule is unfair, indefensible, and ought to be 
abrogated. It discriminates in favor of the 
strong and against the weak. The little 
master doing his own work is held respon- 
sible while the large employer by delegating 
authority avoids liability. It gives to 
strangers rights which it denies to work- 
men. It was formulated to cover a domestic 
case and its greatest injustice is expressed 
in the continued attempt to apply it to the 
changed industrial conditions of our time. 
There is no other single rule of law that 
has operated so harshly or that has contrib- 
uted so much to confirm the public suspi- 
cion that its origin and application was and 
is inspired by a judicial purpose to protect 
the wealthy against the workers. If it 
could be put in the form of a law there is 
not a court in the country that would not 
condemn it as the worst possible species of 
class legislation. If the government of our 
country had the power of foreign govern- 
ments to regulate the conditions of private 
industry, this and other objectionable rules 
would cease to operate. To its credit be it 
said, that in respect to interests over which 
it has control like that of interstate rail- 
ways, manufacturing, and other work per- 
formed by the United States government or 
its agents; the doctrine has been officially 
and effectively abandoned. 

A law acceptable to the government 
ought to be satisfactory to private employ- 
ers. In this as in other countries partly as 
a consequence of the enactment of employ- 
ers’ liability laws, numerous casualty com- 
panies were organized for the purpose of 
protecting employers against suits instituted 
to recover damages for injuries. 

One is the necessary complement of the 
other and it is questionable notwithstand- 
ing the expenditure of vast sums of money 
whether our last condition is not worst 
than the first. 

Employers complain, and with some 
justice, that legislatures influenced by the 
love or fear of trade unions are continually 
enacting laws against their interests; that 
the judgment of juries softened by the 
tears of tender hearted attorneys return 
verdicts in total disregard of justice, con- 
ditioned more upon the amount the de- 
fendant can afford to pay than the loss 
sustained by the injured person; that 
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unscrupulous lawyers take advantage of the 
situation and for a fee contingent on the 
verdict encourage the prosecution of such 
claims; and thatas ameansof preserving their 
credit and avoiding bankruptcy they are 
compelled to pay large premiums to 
casualty companies for only partial pro- 
tection. 

Its effects have been equally objectionable 
to the wage-earners. They contend that 
they are denied speedy trials in court; that 
there is no assurance as to the time when 
such suits will be terminated; one nutable 
case against a great corporation continued 
for 21 years. That the ordinary workman 
has little, if any, chance against cunning 
claim agents, expert attorneys of employ- 
ers and insurance companies; that the suit 
is appealed from court to court and if for- 
tunate enough to ultimately win out, after 
years of waiting and suffering, the costs 
and contingent fees absorb most of the 
award. 

It is everywhere admitted that in respect 
to matters in controversy the prospects for 
a satisfactory adjustment are better where 
the parties in interest deal directly with 
each other, than where the situation is 
complicated by the presence of an outside 
or foreign interest, particularly, in legal 
affairs where a corps of attorneys are 
regularly employed. So persistent have 
certain casualty companies become in this 
respect that in the case of one Illinois cor- 
poration, its attorneys were notified that if 
they did not stop the contest and make 
settlement, that it would terminate its busi- 
ness with the company. Under the chaotic 
conditions of our law and the many points 
and rulings on which a technical claim can 
be defeated, there is a constant inducement 
to litigation where the claimant declines to 
accept in full satisfaction a proffered sum 
equal to what it might cost to contest it. 
In negotiations for a settlement the actual 
sight of money has a potent effect and many 
enterprising agents have secured the 
coveted signature to a release by exhibit- 
ing before the vision of the injured person 
great piles of bills, all, however, of low 
denomination, and representing but little 
value. This is but one of the many clever 


tricks turned by agents to aid their 
companies in avoiding adequate pay- 
ments. 


Prof. O. R. Henderson, of the Chicago 
University, in his recent work on ‘‘Indus- 
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trial Insurance,’’ states that in one year 
15 companies in Illinois collected in premi- 
ums $1,825,467.57, and paid claims to the 
amount of $867,940.95. Heexplains that it 
must not be inferred from these figures that 
this class of insurance companies are earning 
inordinate profits. It is claimed that the rate 
of commission alone for securing business 
averages 25 or 30 per cent, and that the 
addition of other items, such as salaries and 
expenses of special agetits, rents, clerk hire, 
surveys, and inspectionswould average one- 
half the premiums, leaving the margin of 
profit about 10 per cent of the receipts. 

So far as insurance companies are con- 
cerned, the extent of their profits, whether 
large or small, is immaterial; the facts are 
that the system fails to meet the require- 
ments of the occasion; that it is maintained 
at enormous cost to the industry without 
adequate benefits to the interests directly 
involved. It would seem that an institu- 
tion which, on the one hand, fails to give 
complete protection to the employer, and, 
on the other, applies the greater part of its 
premiums in an effort to defeat the claims 
of employes, is absolutely without defense 
and is entirely out of place in a situation 
where pressing social and economic prob- 
lems demand complete attention. Beyond 
the premiums paid to registered insurance 
companies we have no means of knowing 
what such administration costs, and that is 
but part of the total expenditures, as many 
employers have no insurance, preferring to 
let their own attorneys attend to such work. 
It is, therefore, impossible to institute any- 
thing like a correct comparison, without an 


‘ actual trial, of the expense of continuing 


present plans with that of the proposition 
to compensate accidents according to a defi- 
nite schedule. Whether the sum were 
less or more, there would, under the pro- 
posed system, be the satisfaction that 
whatever was disbursed would be dis- 
tributed in a way that would render the 
greatest and promptest relief to the un- 
fortunate victims of industry. It might be 
asked if the adoption here of a measure 
similar to the workmen’s compensation act 
of Great Britain would end all litigation 
so far as accidents are concerned? No; for 
the reason that the right to bring action in 
court to recover damages’ can not be 
abridged; but the result here, as in other 
countries, would be to accept without litiga- 
tion a specific sum rather than take chances 
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on the uncertain results of a law suit, and, 
in consequence, but very few injury claims 
would be contested. 

It would be better for every one if this 
reform could be brought about through the 
medium of trade agreements; but, on ac- 
count of the limited number who are affili- 
ated with labor unions and organizations of 
employers, this is impossible, and we must 
look to the compelling influence of general 
law to accomplish it.. Some of the states, 
notably Wisconsin, have now under con- 
sideration a plan of this character, and as 
she has taken many progressive steps in 
recent years, may be the first to claim the 


distinction of adopting it. While the fact 
that we have so many separate sovereignties 
in this republic may retard its introduction 
as a measure of law, many encouraging ex- 
amples have been offered by the national 
government so far as its sphere extends, 
besides the attitude of thinking men and 
the present protective plans of many indi- 
vidual and great co-operative employers are 
paving the way forthe coming change, which 
in dealing with the problems of men killed 
and injured, while in theline of their employ- 
ment, will substitute for the legal idea of neg- 
ligence the more humane principle of 
compensation. 





TRADE UNIONS IN HISTORY. 





By SAMUEL A. BLOCH. 


O MANY the trade union is a 

modern institution. In reality it is 

only a modern form of industrial 

organization suited to our times 

and needs which, in principle and 
in fact, has existed in some form wherever 
civilization has struggled up from barbar- 
ism. The trade union is the struggle of the 
workers, to voice their needs, to obtain 
justice. 

That organizations of workingmen em- 
bodying the principles of unionism existed 
when Rome and Greece were world powers 
is known only to the comparatively few 
who have made a careful study of ancient 
social and industrial records. This study is 
dificult because comparatively little is 
known of the movements of the ancient 
workers. They were regarded as of little 
importance by those who arfogated to 
themselves the task of deciding what should 
constitute history. It is only slowly begin- 
ning to dawn upon our modern historians 
that in the history of trade union organiza- 
tion and struggle is to be found the most 
important and valuable indications as to 
the real currents of thought and feeling 
which will shape our destiny as a nation, 
perhaps it will even mold the civilization 
of the world. , 

Historians and archzologists have dis- 
covered many historical fragments consist- 
ing of various slabs and tablets of stone, 





bronze and earthen ware, containing in- 
scriptions and emblems, and even rules and 
regulations showing that labor organiza- 
tions existed all through past‘ epochs of 
civilization. i> 

From the glimpses of the evidence on 
hand it is apparent that a yawning abyss 
existed between the rich and the poor at 
the height of Roman civilization. There 
was no middle class. The chasm that 
divided these two classes was so wide that 
a leap from one class to the other was con- 
sidered impracticable. The great middle 
class occupying the gap that separated the 
lord from the slave came during the devel- 
opment of our later civilization. 

The extreme lowliness of the laboring 
class in about the seventh and eighth cen- 
tury, B. C., can easily be conjectured, 
when we consider the fact that all the 
children of an aristocratic household except 
the first-born son of the legal wife were 
unrecognized by the law. All except this 
heir—the eldest son—were held in abject 
slavery and performed all the labor, whether 
with brain or brawn, and practically with- 
out compensation. There may have been 
brothers and sisters, but they had no claim 
whatever upon any of the wealth, which 
consisted mainly of lands. 

It was during that very long night of 
slavery that the laboring people received 
the stamp of reproach and contempt which 





























to some extent even lingers today in the 
idea that labor is degrading. During the 
uprisings against the masters that set in 
after the slaves began to organize into 
labor societies, quite a number of them de- 
veloped into men and women of extraordi- 
nary genius and ability, and yet the stigma 
of slavery was not allowed to be obliterated. 
The curse was implacable. 

These slaves sometimes became freedmen 
and could develop genius, become teachers, 
philosophers and business men. Some had 
even risen to positions of great wealth; some 
became the greatest sculptors and painters 
the world has ever known, and yet the 
taint of ‘‘labor’’ was upon them. 

One of the most celebrated sculptors, 
Phidias, who with his skillful hands made 
the beautiful statues of Athena and the 
wonderful and colossal statue of the 
Olympian Zeus, was a descendant of slaves. 
Another, Parrhasius, one of the finest 
painters—who transmitted the art of 
delineations to the Italian schools—was a 
freedman. The marvels of genius among 
the Greeks were innumerable, but they 
were all held in contempt by even such 
thinkers as Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Plato 
and Cicero, who never avoided the oppor- 
tunity of casting slurs and insults upon the 
act of labor. 

The foundation of trade unions were due 
to these geniuses. As slaves, bereft of 
everything material, they still possessed 
minds with which they considered and dis- 
cussed their lowly condition, and placing 
strength and intelligence foremost they 
worked themselves out of bondage and be- 
came freedmen. As freedmen they began to 
organize into trade unions and protective 
societies. These geniuses were wise enough 
to foresee that the only way of ridding 
themselves of their grievances was by organ- 
ization. Workingmen could get neither 
justice nor equality from their masters and 
hence decided to paddle their own canoes. 

From the evidence found by the historians 
and archzologists it has been shown that 
the laws of Rome and Greece gave the 
workingman the special right to organize. 
We can qnly surmise how long and arduous 
the struggle by which they attained this 
recognition and what a climb it must have 
been from slavery to the status of free 
workingmen. One of the laws which pro- 


tected organization was the celebrated Law 
of the Twelve Tables (which is now known 
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to be a translation of the law of Solon), 
which even specified the manner in which 
the workingmen should organize. This 
law ordained that the various trade unions 
should be conducted in strict obedience to 
the laws of the state. 

Still, to their freedom to organize there 
was a string attached: So long as the trade 
unions restricted themselves to pleasure, 
religion, and frugality only, they were not 
molested, and allowed to exist; but when 
they ventured upon the field of politics, 
which, like war, was considered a noble 
calling, they became the objects of hate 
and repression. 

One fact is very apparent, however, that 
the greater the organization of the working 
class for mutual protection, the higher the 
standard of enlightenment in the communi- 
ties in which they lived. Historians like 
Mommsen. Granier, de Coulanges, and oth- 
ers have shown that the era covered by the 
ancient trade unions is that known as the 
‘‘Golden Age.’’ Not only was it the era of 
military, but pre-eminently of social, and, 
in Greece, of intellectual prosperity. 1n 
Rome this golden age lasted from the days 
of Pompilius—about 690 B. C.—until the 
year 58 B. C., when Ceesar issued an injunc- 
tion against the labor organizations. In 
Greece it lasted from the days of Solon— 
about 592 B. C.—down to the conquest of 
the country by the Romans. 

Thus the economic prosperity of both 
Greece and Rome covered those centuries 
which were favored with the privilege of 
free organization. 

The trades covered by these labor unions 
were various and prodigious. Agricultural 
labor—which produced and distributed the 
foods among the people—the manufacture 
of arms and martial equipments for the 
armies, the provisioning of the armies, the 
manufacture and repair of household fur- 
niture, image making, and last, but not 
least, the construction of colossal archi- 
tectural structures, were some of the work 
of these labor unions during this golden 
age. The building of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem by Solomon, where, under the direc- 
tion of Hiram, the contractor, 3,200 fore- 
men and 40,600 artizans were employed, 
and the Parthenon, by Pericles, were two 
of the edifices bearing the stamp of union 
labor. 

And what credit did these ancient labor- 
ers receive for building such enduring and 
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exquisite monuments of art? None. The 
valuable service they rendered the state 
and society was only for the pleasure of 
one-third of the population—those favored 
by the Gods. They, who performed these 
wondrous feats of brain and brawn, were 
regarded as not even possessing souls. The 
law recognized them *as having no more 
claims to citizenship and suffrage than 
dogs. In the assemblies of the Athenians 
they had no voice. They were never citi- 
zens, could cast no vote, and could not 
even hope, except in cases of such genius 
as Phidias, or Ictinus, or Callicrates, to be 
decently spoken to. Even the latter as 
geniuses, were obliged to obtain a special 
decree from the rulers in order to detach 
themselves from this scathing odium of 
caste. 

They built the magnificent temples 
wherein they could not even enter to wor- 
ship the images they made. Wherever 
they turned their gaze, majestic edifices 
loomed up. The magnificent temple of 
Megaron, built of marble and standing 
solemnly like a mysterious winged creature; 
the temples and structures built under the 
leadership of their own Ictinus, Xenocles, 
and Metagenes, were closed to them. Led 
by such masters who are eligible candidates 
for the ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ in architectural 
art, these laboring people strenuously toiled 
to fashion the home of the Mystagogoi, 
those favored priests of a pagan religion, 
who repulsed them with bitter scorn as be- 
ing unfit to enter Heaven; because they 
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could offer no proof that for three genera- 
tions at least, they had not disgraced them- 
selves by the social blight of labor. 

These were the thanks received by the 
ancient working people for building those 
enduring monuments of art. But they did 
not allow such action to pass unheeded. 
They strenuously objected tosuchtreatment. 

They understood the dignity and value 
of labor. They knew that the creative hand 
had aconstructive brain behind it and that 
the monopoly of intellectual worth did not 
belong alone to those who styled them- 
selves philosophers, writers and thinkers, 
nor did they believe it just’ that special 
privileges and most of the joy of living and | 
the comforts of life, should be assumed as 
a right by those who happened by accident 
to find themselves born to certain high 
stations in life. 

We get only a dim vision of the struggle 
of the workers in the days when Greece 
and Rome were world powers, but even in 
the little that can be traced we perceive the 
underlying principles which distinguish our 
modern trade unions. That the ancient 
workmen made any progress is a tribute to 
their ability and determination and their 
feeling that justice would have given them 
a far higher place in society. It is interest- 
ing to study the traces of ancient organiza- 
tion and contrast it with our present day 
struggle. The modern conditions are some- 
what different, but the struggle is still a 
severe one and justice has by no means 
been secured for all. 





THE MARCH OF MEN. 


If you could cast away the pain, 
The sorrows and the tears, 

And let the joys alone remain 
From all departed years; 

If you could quite forget the sighs 
And recollect the song— 

What think you, would you be as wise, 
As helpful, or as strong? 


If you could lay the burden down 
That bows your head at whiles, 
Shun everything that wears a frown, 
And live a life of smiles— 
Be happy as a child again, 
As free from thoughts of care— 
Would you appear to other men 
More noble or more fair? 


Ah, no! a man should do his part 
And carry all his load, 

Rejoiced to share with every heart 
The roughness of the road. 

Not given to thinking overmuch 
Of pains and griefs behind, 

But glad to be in fullest touch 
With all his human kind. 





—CHARLES BUXTON GOING. 
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A SONG OF BROTHERHOOD. 


By WALTER HURT. 


The blessings of a brighter day bloom from a perished past, 
And glad and golden is the way that leads us on at last 

Into the asphodelian lands where fadeless flowers are spread 
_To greet our feet, by hallowed hands of our remembered dead. 


The faith that once was in eclipse, wrapped by the clouds of wrong, 
Has felt the touch of loving lips that thrill with tender song, 

Till it has risen to redeem the race from its despairs 

And realize that splendid dream of our unanswered prayers. 


Where once the fields were drenched with red beneath the blackest night, 
Now greenest grasses grow instead, and lilies blossom white; 

And like a vibrant silver bell now rings the robin’s note 

Where once the battle-song of hell belched from the cannon’s throat. 


The only chains are links of love, where once were prison bars, 
And garlands placed the wounds above have hidden all their scars. 
We lightly climb life’s sunny slopes, where naught the music mars 
That lifts the heart to higher hopes and sets it ‘mong the stars. 


Our feet have found the solid rock of broader brotherhood; 
Our souls have safely met the shock, and all its woes withstood; 
The newer birth is ours at last, and nothing now remains 

To point us to the poignant past—its passions and its pains. 


The darkness of the years is gone, the shadows hurry by, 

While fingers of a damask dawn spread beauty on the sky. 

On haloed heights a rarer glow shall crown the heart’s demands, 
And love’s sweet springs shall fairer flow from out life’s bitter lands. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


For the first time in the history of the American Federation of Labor its 

convention will be held in the Dominion of Canada. 

THE CONVEN-~ ‘That fact in itself will cultivate the spirit of unity and 

heater solidarity as perhaps no other event could accomplish. 

' The representatives of labor of America and all that 

is implied within that territory, will feel equally at home while discuss- 

ing and determining the great questions and in the effort to solve the 

great problems that will come before the convention, as formerly, were our 

Canadian fellow- workers who attended the Federation’s conventions in the 
United States. 

There is a oneness in the methods, in the form of organization, and in 
the aspirations of the workers of the United States and the Dominion. 
They have one common aim, one common purpose, that of bettering the 
conditions of the toilers and the people generally of today, and to work for 
the ultimate emancipation of the toilers from their thralldom. From the 
convention and its work there will come’a new understanding of the unity 
of the interests of the workers of the American continent, and a new 
meaning of the name America. 

Reference has been made in the convention call to great questions and 
problems which will come up for discussion and action at the Toronto con- 
vention, and in view of the fact that the convention itself is but a few days 
distant from the appearance of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
it would be unbecoming and improper to specifically enumerate them in 
advance. ‘These subjects will be treated in the reports of the officers, as 
well as the resolutions of the delegates, but as was stated in the call for the 
Toronto convention: 

‘“The reminder is not at all amiss that every effort must be made to 
broaden the field and means for the organization of the yet unorganized 
workers, to strive more effectually than ever to bring about a better day in 
the lives and homes of the toilers, to defend and maintain by every honor- 
able means in our power the right to organize for our common defense and 
advancement, and to assert at any risk the freedom of speech and of the 
press.”’ 

Perhaps before these words appear in print the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia will have handed down its decision upon the appeal 
of the American Federation of Labor in behalf of-Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison from the sentences imposed upon them by 
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Justice Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the men 
charged with violating the injunction issued by Justice Gould, of the same 
court, in the injunction obtained by James W. Van Cleave & Co. against 
the American Federation of Labor, its officers, members, sympathizers, 
counsel, agents, and friends. 

Whatever the decision of the Court of Appeals may be, it must ultimately 
lead to a victory for Labor, and a victory for Labor will mean a victory for all 
the people. Should the court sustain the appeal and annul the sentences, 
it will maintain beyond question the right of free speech and free press. 
If it should sustain the decision by Justice Wright, it will simply mean that 
an appeal must be taken to the highest court in the land to obtain a final, 
determining word as to the judicial concept of existing constitutional 
guarantees. Even should the highest judicial tribunal of our country fail 
to maintain the right of free speech and free press, there is still a higher 
court, the court of the public opinion—the conscience of the people. 

In the one event—that is, the court sustaining free speech and free 
press—it will be the perpetuation of the principle for all time to come in 
America. Inthe other event—that is, the refusal to sustain labor’s appeal— 
it will beyond doubt inaugurate a movement that will have for its explicit 
purpose the re-establishment, the re-emphasis of the right secured by the 
Magna Charta and embodied as the first amendment tothe constitution of 
the United States and [the constitutional guarantee of every state in the 
union. 

It is held by jurists that a court of appealsin an injunction and contempt 
case may take cognizance of the entire case, both as to the law and the 
facts, as well as the sentences imposed. It is even intimated that in view 
of the prejudice, and vindictive spirit exhibited by Justice Wright in his 
language and sentences of twelve, nine, and six months, respectively, that 
the court may take cognizance of that also, and though practically the 
court may reverse Justice Wright’s decision, it may also impose a so-called 
nominal punishment upon the defendants, Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison. 

If the‘ decision be as indicated, the situation will not be changed one 
jot. The imposition of a fine of one cent, or of imprisonment for an 
hour, for the utterance of conscientious belief and the faith that is within 
us, is a denial of free speech and of a free press. 

No sane, liberty-loving, law-abiding man, desires to express himself 
without responsibility for his utterances. If that which any citizen may 
say in speech or print is either libelous or treasonable, he should be pro- 
ceeded against by the due forms of law, charged with the offense alleged, 
and tried by a jury of his peers. 

We hold that it is not within the province of a court of any jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin in advance and thus prevent freedom of utterance, orally or 
in print. To hold otherwise is the establishment of a censorship, the 
abridgment, the denial of freedom. 

The Toronto convention will not only be called upon to consider the 
issues to which reference and comment have here been made, but other 
momentous subjects of the gravest importance, all of them tending toward 
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the material, moral, and social uplift of the people of America; to help bind 
the ties between the toilers of our continent and the struggling workers of 
the civilized world. It is the fervent prayer and confident hope that the 
best thoughts of the best men of our cause will find expression at Toronto, 
and that all may give the best thought and service of which they are 
possessed for the good and the glory of humanity. 





HOME AGAIN. 


After an absence of four months from home and spending that time in 
as thorough investigation of European conditions of life and labor as the 
really limited time permitted, I am again at home, and glad of it. I have 
seen the best that Europe affords—her art, her beauty, her treasures, her 
industrial progress. I have seen her worst, the accentuated poverty and 
the misery in which her masses live. Yet, despite this latter fact, there is 
evidence on every hand of the dawn of a newera. The germ of industrial 
and social reform is beginning to fructify. 

During my absence in Europe, I have made public through the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, and through the press, something of which I saw 
and learned. When the series of general letters have been completed, and 
at such time as I may have consistent with my other duties to the labor 
movement, it is my purpose to further submit the additional information 
which has come to me, with such comment or suggestion as the circum- 
stances and conditions warrant. For the present I shall have to content 
myself with the means of communication already named and the report 
which I shall have the honor to submit to the Toronto convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Throughout the European trip I was treated with uniform courtesy 
and consideration, and every assistance was rendered me by every trade 
unionist, by every other thoughtful man, the only exception being the 
so-called ‘‘intellectuals’’ of the socialist political party stripe. They in 
Europe are of the same caliber as the American species. 

Wherever I came in contact with the trade unionists and the workers 
there was mental accord and sympathetic co-operation. The socialist ‘‘in- 
tellectuals,’’ faddists and socialist politicians realized that with the independ- 
ence of the trade unions from their domination, the great rank and file of 
the organized workers of their respective countries would do their own 
thinking, pursue their own methods, and work out their own salvation, 
and then, lo, they would be men without occupation. 

If that be possible, the trade unionists of Europe were strengthened in 
their faith and their convictions by the addresses and conferences it was my 
privilege to have with them. 

Since my return I have seen a socialist paper in which a quotation is 
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printed declaring its disappointment at my address to the British Trade 
Union Congress at Ipswich, but the American socialist paper failed to state 
that its quotation is published from an English socialist paper. The British 
trade unionists assembled at the Ipswich congress showed by their greet- 
ings and words of commendation that ihey did not share the socialist dis- 
appointment. It was not ‘‘going back twenty years,’’ but it was the 
re-assertion and re-empbasis of the old truth that ‘‘those who would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow;’’ and that a movement which depends 
upon the derelicts of another class who style themselves ‘‘intellectuals’’ 
will either wither, fritter away its strength or be diverted from its real 
constructive work to secure material improvement and social progress of 
the workers. But of this, more anon. 

The greeting upon my landing in New York and the reception and 
demonstration and mass gathering and meeting on my arrival at our 
Washington headquarters of the American Federation of Labor were not 
only more than man could expect, but far beyond even the fondest dream of 
the most devoted to our cause. 

To the many labor organizations in convention, or in meeting, and the 
officers and representatives of labor and friends who by telegram or mail 
sent words of welcome and greeting, I can but through this medium ex- 
press my deepest appreciation and gratitude. Let my answer be, that it is 
my only purpose in life to be able to serve the men of labor, and help se- 
cure for the women and children of our time a better day, a higher life. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 





THE COMING CONVENTION. 


By JAMES DUNCAN, 


First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 


The coming convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
meets in Toronto, Ontario, in November, will be one of, if not actually, 
the most important of its many annual meetings. The convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1886 was very important, in that it laid out the great 
plan of organization which has grown in such numbers, influence, and 
intensity. The first Detroit convention was very important, in that it 
settled the fact that the labor movement of America was to be a great 
economic and humanitarian organization, and not a side show to a political 
party. The first Denver convention was very important in that it took a 
medium position between extreme individualism and extreme communism, 
and instituted exchange of fraternal delegates with our organized neighbors 
across the Atlantic. Other conventions of great importance could be men- 
tioned, but for the purpose of this commentary these will suffice. 

The coming convention will likely combine the best attributes of these 
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other conventions, as it will have not only to deal with the greatest of 
economic and political principles—the essence and perpetuity of human 
liberty—but will do so manifestly internationally by meeting for the first 
time in Canada, and thus proving the North American universality of our 
great movement. 

United States court procedure in Washington, D. C., affecting the 
rights and liberty of citizenship, will be discussed along side of the scope, 
purpose, and utility of our international unions in Canada, and their 
authority to organize the workers throughout North America in the great 
struggle for the uplift of the masses, which is not bounded nor limited by 
geographical lines. 

The right of free speech in the United States, as guaranteed in the 
constitution, will be reviewed in its purest and best sense, and the attempt 
to deprive organized workers of that greatest gift to mankind will be dis- 
cussed meaningfully, second only to, and almost co-equal with, the delib- 
erations which brought forth and established the greatest document since 
Magna Charta—the Declaration of Independence. 

The right to organize the workers of Canada on international union 
lines will be given an impetus which would be impossible if the convention 
were held outside of the Dominion. The croak of the narrow-minded 
Canuck about foreign interference and of Yankee aggrandizement will be 
given its quietus. The quibbling United States barrister, who claims that we 
are only international in name, will be minus a brief, and the financial and 
commercial corporations which know no country but wealth and no prin- 
ciple but profit will be surprised to find trade unionism doing business in 
international manner, and that ‘‘wherever McGregor sits is the head of the 
table.’’ 

Many important subjects, all dealing with betterment of the people, 
will be considered, but there is enough alone in the great contentions 
and important principles herein specifically named to justify our claim 
that one of the greatest of organized labor’s conventions is to be held, and 
that the organizations qualified to be represented and which fail to send 
delegates will be guilty of a moral sin. 

The decisions of the convention will all be of the greatest importance, 
and for a year will be the fullest expression of labor’s desires, and, there- 
fore, the meeting should be fully attended and by the most experienced 


men available. 
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FERRER’S MURDER—SPAIN’S SHAME. 


The following preamble and resolutions in connection with the killing 
of Professor Francisco Ferrer were adopted by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor at its session in Washington, October 20th: 

WueErREAs, The execution of Professor Ferrer, by the soldiery of the 
Spanish King, has aroused the strongest indignation of all just, liberty- 
loving and broad-minded men of the civilized world. Regardless of any 
personal differences among such men, there is no doubt of the unanimous 
feeling of sorrow and apprehension and protest aroused by this event. 

WHEREAS, it appears that Professor Ferrer was taken before no civil 
tribunal, but the trial, if trial it may be called, was secret. It was a court- 
martial. No witnesses were examined. The people do not know how the 
written depositions against him were obtained. His counsel was placed 
under arrest when he asked the opportunity of producing witnesses and 
pleaded that the accusers should be brought forward in person. 

WHEREAS, It is well known that Professor Ferrer was a scholarly 
man, an educator, a philanthropist, who had the sympathy of all liberal 
minded men in his country. Why? Because of his great work in introduc- 
ing general education, greater than any other in Spain. To that work 
Professor Ferrer devoted his time and his talents. Through his numerous 
primary and grammar schools, the children were systematically taught 
liberal and anti-monarchical views and therein lay his only crime. By his 
execution the state has abolished the reconstruction work he had begun 
through the hundred schools he had established throughout the kingdom 
as branches of his ‘‘Escuela Moderna’’ in Barcelona. When he was arrested, 
so were his teachers in the Barcelona school—even some of the pupils, 
girls from nine to fourteen years old. 

So great was even the sympathy of the people with Professor Ferrer 
that it was found unsafe to trust ordinary soldiers for the execution, 
and therefore those who were assigned the gruesome tgsk of shooting 
him had to be detailed from the special reserve of the King. Dying, his last 
words were: ‘‘Long live the Escuela Moderna.’’ Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor in regular session assembled, that we, on our own personal behalf 
as well as in the name of America’s workers and the whole people, express 
our intense indignation and horror, and our strongest protest, against the 
murder of Francisco Ferrer by the direction of the Spanish government. 

Resolved, 'That the cause of free speech and free press and free educa- 
tion has found in Ferrer another martyr, the more regrettable in an age 
when civilization boasts of having replaced the tortures and brutality of 
medizevalism by toleration and freedom and enlightenment. 

Resolved, That we believe that Professor Ferrer will take rank with all 
those who have done the greatest services for humanity—a noble company 
of martyrs and a cause in which a man might well give his life did tyranny 
require it. Like Jefferson, Washington, and Lincoln, of our own country, 
he labored and taught and suffered that the people might have wisdom and 
be worthy of freedom. Though Ferrer suffered the ultimate penalty of 
a shameful death at the hands of those who rule in the doctrine of the 
‘* Divine right of kings,’’ yet we believe that the sacrifice was not in vain. 
His martyrdom has given the cause of liberty a great impetus, not only in 
Spain and in European monarchical countries, but everywhere that human 
aspiration for freedom yet seeks attainment. 

Resolved, That we take this occasion of the military murder of a man 
whose real offending was speaking, writing, and teaching, that humanity 
might become more wise, more free, and more liberty loving, to remind 
the people of our own country that the liberty of the citizen is only secure 
when trial by jury and in open court for any alleged offense involving 
criminal punishment is guaranteed. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 


(Copyrighted, 1909, for Samuel Gompers, by P. S. Ridsdale. ] 


Italian Immigration Problems—Many Gatherings in Rome and Milan— 
English Trade Union Congress at Ipswich—international Confer- 
ence of National Trade Unions Centers in Paris. 


NAPLES, ITALY. 
ORE than 100,000 emigrants embarked at 
\ } Italian ports for the United States during 
the first three months of 1909. The officials 
of the Emigration Commission of Italy 
say that this rate will not be maintained for 
the remaining three-fourths of the year, their 
estimate for the entire twelve months being 
225,000. The emigrants leave in larger numbers 
in the spring to engage in the out-door work 
carried on in the open seasons in America— 
railroad construction, farming, building opera- 
tions, and the like. Other than the official fig- 
ures of the commission have been quoted to me, 
according to which more than 200,000 emigrants 
left for the United States in the first six months of 
the present year, the actual increase over the first 
six months of 1908, which witnessed a falling off 
of emigration due to the commercial crisis, being 
151,506. These two sets of statistics, therefore, in- 
dicate that the emigration from Italy to the 
United States in 1909 will be from 225,000 to 
300,000. The average for the six years, 1902-7, was 
about 250,000; in 1903, the number was 214,767; 
in 1906, 292,055; in 1907, 283,671. 

If we had an equal yearly emigration from the 
United States, proportionate to the ——— of 
Italy, it would reach an average of 800,000. It 
may be imagined what a profound national sensa- 
tion would be occasioned by such a social phe- 
nomenon. We have taken into the United States 
every year for a decade a net foreign addition to 
our population that caused us to speak of a million 
as not extraordinary. But suppose a million of 
our working people were leaving us! Whether or 
not Italians are as precious to Italy as real Amer- 
icans are to the United States, in all Italy—so far 
as I am able to judge—no other question equals 
in general interest that of the loss of her people 
through emigration. It is viewed with mingled 
sensations. To the poverty-stricken, able-bodied 
men seeking work, emigration promises bread, 
liberty, education; America is El Dorado. To the 
various schools of reformers and politicians it is a 
source for remedial social projects and office- 
winning partisan cries. For the government it 
inevitably must mean a colossal failure of its in- 
stitutions. Why should men by the millions be 
starved out of a land which could yield subsist- 
ence to twice its present population. 

From my arrival in Italy I have been in daily, 


aye, almost hourly, communication with the men 
most closely associated with emigration as a public 
question—immigration commission officials, trade 
union representatives, public spirited citizens, 
writers on the problem, steamship company repre- 
sentatives. Consequently I may offer some obser- 
vations on the subject, with the feeling that they 
may be helpful to our readers. 

During the last few years there have been radical 
changes in Italy inthe methods of conducting this 
great migration of the human to the new world. 
For a decade or more—in the 80’s and 90’s—the 
bad treatment of Italian immigrants to America 
was a constant theme for both philanthropic and 
sensational writers. Agitation brought beneficial 
results. Of these, the principal in its effects was 
the establishment in 1901 of the Italian Emigra- 
tion Commission. Its work is to carry into effect 
the laws on the subject passed by the Italian par- 
liament. If I may believe what I have been told 
by persons in various walks of life whose posi- 
tions bring them into contact with the stream of 
emigrants at the ports of embarcation, the com- 
mission has yearly become more and more effective, 
until at present its operations are at the highest in 
efficiency attained in defending the emigrant in his 
rights and obtaining for him the comforts during 
his steerage transportation. 

The chief ports of departure for emigrants are 
Naples and Palermo. A much smaller number sail 
from Genoa. Five-sixths of our newcomers from 
Italy are from southern provinces—Sicily, Naples, 
Calabria, the Abruzzi. The others are mainly from 
the extreme northern provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, and Venice. From the center of Italy— 
the provinces of Tuscany and Rome for example— 
we get very few. Not one man in a score is from 
a city; nearly all are from farm villages, The hu- 
man stream that pours through the city of Naples, 
amounting to tens of thousands in some months, 
carries with it a remarkably small number of its 
people. 

Why are these adventurous seekers for work in 
the new world country people? Why do not the 
city workmen come? Is it because the latter, more 
keen to resent impositions on him, is less liable to 
be subject to the hardships in the emigrant’s ex- 
periences? Or, is it because he is less inclined to 
work? Or, because he resists the artificial pro- 
cesses employed in promoting emigration? 

On the latter point, I have it from several 
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sources of information that the day of drumming 
emigrants by false promises is almost past. Neither 
the steamship companies nor any other agency is 
permitted, as at one time was common, to distri- 
bute posters or other printed matter containing 
more than time-table announcements and other 
necessary information to intending emigrants. 
That “publicity”? which consisted of extravagant 
accounts of suddenly acquired fortunes, or of the 
liberal land policy of railroad companies or our 
government itself, or of enormous wages paid in 
certain localities in America has been suppressed. 
There are 13 shipping companies, it is true, which 
have their competing agencies throughout Italy, 
but these, being subject to the Emigration Com- 
mission’s supervision, are greatly restricted in 
their endeavors to obtain ‘‘business.”’ 

What induces emigration today is chiefly the 
information sent from America, or given by emi- 
grants returned home fora time, to friends and 
relatives. Usually the married men make the ven- 
ture of crossing the ocean first alone; when they 
have saved enough, they return for their families. 
Besides, many of the younger men return to their 
native villages, as has been the custom for gener- 
ations with migrating Italian workmen, not only 
in times of crises, but after an illness, or for the 
purpose of marriage or of rejoining their parents 
or relatives for a time. The wanderers thus at 
home spread the story of high American wages, 
of the advantages of American citizenship, of the 
future awaiting Italian children in the land of the 
common school and other democratic institutions 
—and the Italian peasant who hears the wondrous 
tale from his brother or neighbor has a fever for 
change in his fibre that burns until he, too, boards 
ship and sails westward. 

I asked several emigrants about to sail at Naples 
why they were going to America. All replied in 
about the same words: ‘‘To make money!’’ But 
an American professional man, for years in this 
port, who has talked with hundreds that have 
returned only to take a last farewell to Italy, ac- 
companied by their families, told me: ‘‘This is 
but their crude way of expressing their ideal be- 
yond the desire to make money. The poor, honest, 
hardworking Italian—and this the emigraut usu- 
ally is—has his aspirations: a home, a happy wife, 
education for his children, the life of a fully de- 
veloped man for himself. All this is evidenced in 
his speedy transformation after enjoying for a few 
years in America his increased wages and oppor- 
tunities for improvement.’’ The stock story of the 
rejected bathtub by the unwashed coming up, as 
it invariably does in any conversation relating to 
the immigrant, this gentleman had some testi- 
mony pertinent to the subject. Again and again, 
he said, he had witnessed the indignation of 
southern Italian emigrant women on board ship, 
when urged to take a good, wholesome wash in 
one of the steerage bathrooms now provided on 
all the steamers. ‘‘Me take a bath? Never! Why, 
I am not a bad woman!’’ But he had also seen 
springing up in Italian villages what are called 
American cottages, built either by returned emi- 
grants who had gained a competency in America 
or by relatives who, inheriting or accumulating 
some means in Italy, had become acquainted with 
the comforts of American home life through their 
relatives now full-fledged Americans. These new 
cottages, marvelous examples of civilized life to 
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the people in an Italian village, possess as their 
crowning glory, the thing of primary importance, 
a bathroom, all the equipments of which bear the 
firm name and trade-mark of a first-class American 
plumber’s supply house. 

Protected by the Italian government from the mis- 
representations of unscrupulous steamship drum- 
mers for trade, the emigrant leaving his home 
village for America is at once taken in hand by the 
Italian Emigrant Commission. With the railway 
journey to his port of departure begins an actual 
protection over him which never ceases until he 
sets foot at Ellis Island, and in cases, until some 
time afterward. 

The immigrant arriving at a port from the in- 
terior is by law entitled before going on the vessel 
to 36 hours’ keep at a city lodging house at the 
expense of the steamship company from which he 
has bought his ticket. Immigrant lodging houses 
are licensed and supervised by the Emigration Com- 
mission. In each room is posted a notice giving its 
measurements, its air space, its allowable number 
of beds, and other particulars relating to hygiene. 
The food is also prescribed. I visited one of these 
lodging houses and found it better than might 
have been expected; its rooms were light, airy, and 
tidy, the bedding being clean, though made of 
coarse material. 

Before going on board ship the emigrant is ad- 
vised to change hisItalian money into American, or 
to buy postal orders, a branch of the Bank of 
Naples having been established for these pur 
in the emigration commission’s building close to 
the quays. The Italian and American doctors then 
take him in hand. His outfit of clothing, if sus- 
picious, is run into a sort of oven or retort, in 
which it is subjected to a heat that leaves in it 
nothing alive. The doctors examine him for con- 
tagious diseases, especially those of the eyes and 
scalp, common among the Italian poor. The com- 
mission’s agents and two physicians whom I 
interrogated on this point told me that on the aver- 
age 20 per cent of the Italians presenting them- 
selves for passage by sea to America are rejected 
on account of disease. This system of rejection 

ives rise both to hardships and deceptions. Ina 
amily—of three, five, seven, perhaps—the mother, 
or father, or a baby may be rejected. At the last 
moment a decision must be made as to what can 
be done, with the result that in some cases the 
entire family remains in Naples or the stricken 
one is hurriedly provided for and left behind. 
Perhaps the disease had manifested itself only 
after the family left home. It is said that since the 
enforcement of the strict regulations of the com- 
mission, the emigration, of Italians from Italian 
ports has relatively decreased, while increasing 
at Belgian, German and French ports. The 20 per 
cent excluded, or a part of them, and all others 
who believe they might be rejected, take chances 
on being landed from non-Italian vessels at New 
York, where the exclusions are less than one per 
cent from all causes. The emigrant will argue that 
his ailment may pass away in a few days, or that 
examining physician may have been mistaken, or 
that the Ellis Island inspection may allow him to 
slip through. 

On board the steamer, the immigrant has a 
legally-stipulated number of cubic feet in the steer- 
age sleeping quarters, in which the sexes are 
separated; he has food of a quality and quantity 
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prescribed by the commission, and is protected 
throughout the voyage by an agent of the Italian 
government. On Friday I witnessed the embark- 
ation of about 200 emigrants on the Lloyd-Sabaudo 
steamship San Giorgio. If there was possibility 
to avoid the Italian government’s measures for 
the protection of the immigrants on this vessel, 
the fact was not apparent. I visited at my leisure 
the steerage, the kitchens, the bathrooms, etc., 
and the women’s hospital, the latter having two 
nurses in attendance and being well fitted out. 
The steerage passengers were a well-appearing lot 
as to health, exhibiting certain general character- 
istics of Southern Italians so noticeable to Amer- 
icans, an incapacity to see why children should 
be over encumbered with clothing for the purpose 
of concealment, an indisposition to study the arts 
of manicure, a robust indifference to the accumu- 
lation on the deck of the rubbish and waste we 
call dirt. The San Giorgio was to take 500 emi- 
grants from Palermo today. 

In the commission’s bureau at Naples the 
immigrants can obtain instructions as to how to pro- 
ceed on landing in New York. Onthe walls hang 
posters of the big Italian )odging houses in Broad 
street, where they may have a bed at 10 cents a 
night. They are also informed with regard to the 
general Italian protective agency in Center street. 

Thus far has the Italian Government gone in its 
paternal care of its emigrants. Let us hope these 
steps are but preparatory to a further stage in which 
it will use all its endeavors to keep them at home. 
They would be happier in Italy if the conditions 
of life were only more tolerable. 


Perhaps America may be the providential means 
of another, a social renaissance in Italy. To some 
extent it has already revolutionized the nation’s 


labor market. Before the full flood of emigration 
to America, the farm hand’s wages in the back- 
ward provinces ran from 30 to 50 cents a day in 
harvest time, the rest of the year being less. Now 
the range is 60 cents upward, even to $1.50. Able- 
bodied young or middle-aged laborers are scarce 
in districts where only a decade ago men were for- 
ever begging for work. Statistics show this must 
be true. The Italian Commission issued a few 
years ago a diagram map, made up mostly from 
the United States census, showing that the num- 
ber of Italians in the various states in 1900 
amounted to about 800,000. The same bureau now 
estimates that next year’s census will report the 
number between two and two and a half millions. 
It is not only the absence of these workers from 
Italy that influences the nation’s labor market; 
there is a changed mental attitude on the part of 
those who remain. They know that the worst fate 
in America promises them something more than 
the average standard of living at home; the mod- 
ern revolt of labor against its deprivations through 
the privileges given other social classes is pene- 
trating to the remotest corners of the kingdom; 
the national schools are lowering the percentage 
of illiterates, which but a few years ago in the 
Southern country districts reached nearly 50. 
Conditions, on the whole, can not permit labor in 
Italy to fall back to its level when asleep and in 
deep ignorance. It is fast awakening to a new life. 

While in Milan and afterward in Rome, I was 
asked regarding the general situation of Italian 
labor in America and what suggestions I had for 
its improvement. In reply, I summarized the no- 
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torious facts relative to the abuses of the padrone, 
the interpreters, the so-called bankers in the Italian 
colonies in America, and the steamship com- 
panies of various countries competing for steer- 
age passengers. Besides such steps as have 
been taken by the Italian government, I recom- 
mended that the trade unionists of Italy en- 
deavor to organize Italian laborers as far as 
possible before going to America. It would be well 
for both countries. When Italy ceases to be a 
reservoir for slavish labor to American employers, 
American trade union men will have fewer strikes 
and fewer strikers to support. The emigrants them- 
selves, instructed in trade unionism, would be less 
liable to take the places of workers and could be 
assisted in maintaining the American standard of 
life, another name for the union scales of wages 
and the union workday. The statement of these 
simple facts was construed by some otherwise 
specially interested as the ‘‘revelation’’ of my real 
mission to Italy. My answer was that my only 
mission to Italy was to be helpful to America's 
and Italy’s workers. The ‘‘special interests’? com- 
ment was that I should be ‘ regarded as a diplo- 
mat!’’ The special interests to which I particularly 
refer are the so-called ‘‘intellectuals’’ who are at 
the head of the socialist movement of the king- 
dom; doctors, lawyers, professors, and the like. 
They have declared that I am “‘playing a game,"’ 
trying to paralyze Italian emigration and the 
consequent competition with America’s workers 
by demanding organization of the laborers 
before they should leave the country. Lastly, 
taking my alleged ‘“ mission’’ most seriously, 
the workingmen leaders of the Labor Ex- 
change in Naples (Borsadi Lavoro) urged that the 
A. F. of L. shall appoint special organizers from 
among their number to ‘‘discipline’’ Italian 
laborers—organize and teach them unionism—in 
the southern provinces. I can only tell these 
leaders that our Federation has never contemplated 
invading Italy, that my mission is but to be help- 
ful and to seek information, and that in recom- 
mending organization to wage workers direct their 
own energies in their own way, according to union 
principles, well known and established. 

As to the “‘intellectuals’’ in Italy, they deserve 
a paragraph in a special letter I hope to write on 
the men of that kidney who are at present playing 
a disappearing role in European trade unions. | 
have frequently asked Italians why their union 
officials were not wage-workers of the trade. In not 
a few cases the reply has been that among the un- 
skilled in this country trade unionism is a com- 

ratively new movement; the impulse for organ- 
ization has come from the outside; the ‘‘discipline’’ 
must be imparted from those of the higher brow; 
the working classes are to be inducted into the 
‘international revolution of the proletariat;’’ the 
organizations, as formed, are to be taught econom- 
ics, ‘‘class consciousness,’ the co-operative com- 
monwealth—and working class politics. I have 
noticed that in general they have taken the last 
lesson first, to the neglect and detriment of the in- 
terest of the workers, with the “intellectuals’’ in 
office, union, private and public, with advantages 
and emoluments all their own. 

It is worth noting that in every quarter of the 
real life of Italy I have been regarded and treated 
as an American representative of a great cause 
for the common uplift of man in every land. The 
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press has published many columns of news arti- 
cles on the labor question, interviews and editor- 
ials. It may seem vain, but I am fully persuaded 
that the real movement for labor’s great disen- 
thrallment in Italy has been given a considerable 
impetus forward and upward. I have been fre- 
quently told so in the last few days.’ I fervently 
hope it is true. 
RomgE, Iraty, Sepiember 20. 

Leaving London early Tuesday merning, 
I reached Paris in the evening, took the night 
train via the Basle and Saint Gothard route, and 
arrived in Milan at 3 o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon. On Saturday morning, in the smal] hours, 
after another night of uncomfortable railway travel, 
I reached Rome. At 10 o’clock a committee 
awaited me in the hotel sitting-room; in the course 
of the day I was called upon to keep seven 
appointments, and without an hour’s rest I 
was hurried from point to point to take part in 
interviews, meetings, and hospitable functions. 
As I had been carried about in a closed carriage, 
after 36 hours I had seen so little of Rome’s 
streets and sights that in this respect I might as 
well have been in Kalamazoo, Hoboken, or Osh- 
kosh. What I did see, however, was indeed of 
importance—gatherings of men of every walk of 
life manifesting a most lively interest not only in 
the American labor movement and its relation to 
Italy, but in American social and industrial de- 
velopment in general. And while I wish to avoid 
equally an appearance of vainglory and an assump- 
tion of false modesty, the fact should be chroni- 
cled that as much attention is being given by the 
Italian public, official and private, to an American 
labor representative as could be to a spokesman 
for an equal number of adherents to a cause in 
any social rank whatever. The newspaper—well, 
the enterprising press, has shown itself fully alive 
to the occasion. Columns? Yes, pages! 


But to begin Italy with Milan. What a modern 
city it is, springing out of the old! As the railway 
center of rich northern Italy and the commercial 
capital of the entire kingdom, Milan’s annual in- 
crease in wealth is sufficient to allow labor a fair 
share, and, through organization, labor is on hand 
claiming more and more—rightfully. At head- 
quarters—the Labor Exchange—nearly 100 unions 
were represented. Subdivision of industries, even 
to the smallest possible distinct sections, seems to 
be the rule in organization. Whereas, in some 
European cities I have visited, a whole industry 
would be bulked together—as the ‘‘metal workers”’ 
or the ‘‘wood workers’’—in Milan these are sep- 
arated into their constituent parts. 

Four principal phases of the labor movement 
are presented to the observer’s view in Milan—the 
trade unions, the co-operative societies, the social- 
ist party, and the ‘‘Umanitaria.’’ This last-named 
society has no counterpart, so far as J am aware, 
in any city in Northern Europe. If space per- 
mitted I should dwell upon the possibilities lying 
before this institution, as well as upon its accom- 
plishments, upon the character of the great men 
whose generosity provided its foundation, and 
upon its new building, not entirely finished, in 
which are to be concentrated the offices of the 
various officials of trade unions and other organ- 
izations devoted to the elevation of labor. Ac- 
cording to the statements of prominent union men 
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and others ‘‘Umanitaria’’ has both the means and 
the intention to recognize and help promote every 
legitimate form of social uplifting force that may 
be manifested in Milan. It is the ‘‘central’’ in 
which all the local avenues of new thought and 
new deeds in the accomplishing converge. 

Only in general terms can the diverse methods 
of promoting the well being of the wage-workers 
of Milan be referred to in this letter; the amount 
of printed matter given me relating to the subject, 
if condensed, could make a volume, which would 
hardly fail to be interesting. But it may be said 
that, while the trade unionists of the city are 
grateful for the assistance and recognition given 
them by the other forms of organization, they have 
learned to rely on their unions as the backbone of 
the general working class movement, Last year, 
in Italy, a separation was declared by the trade 
unions from all other movements, including the 
political. As in several other European countries, 
the necessity of discriminating between the purely 
economic methods of the unions and the theories 
and methods of the political parties has been 
acted upon in Italy. The unions are to be trade 
unions, and not party sections; their officials are 
to be workers at the trade, and not ‘‘intellectuals;’’ 
the members are to be governed in union matters 
by their own democratic decisions, and not by 
votes of delegates at political conventions; each 
individual union member is to be free in his religion, 
politics, or other activities, except where his con- 
tract with his union is concerned. In other words, 
in Italy, as in other great countries of Continental 
Europe, the united wage-workers are adopting the 
well-settled principles of the A. F. of L. This 
necessary work is not complete, but it is proceed- 
ing rapidly and effectually. 

Before leaving the subject of Milan labor organ- 
izations, I must mention the typographical union 
as one of the best examples, It has 1,400 members, 
and there are not more than 20 non-union printers 
in the city. It has a nine hour day, with no work 
Sunday. Inits offices, which would do credit to 
a large business house, the books are kept for the 
various forms of insurance for the “‘regional’’ 
(town) combination of printers’ unions—the north 
of Italy. And while the typographical is one of 
the best unions in management, it is by no means 
the only one to be classed as model. It is simply 
used as a convenient illustration. 


And Rome! Like many another American, my 
thoughts have been directed towards Rome since my 
early youth—the mighty Rome of the ancients, 
the Rome of the popes and of the renaissance, the 
Rome of Garibaldi and his brother patriots. I 
have for years bought prints and photographs of 
Rome’s works of art, and I have longed for the 
idle day when, on some long vacaticn, I might 
behold the originals. And, besides, I have read 
something of those a written by cab 
and car-window tourists of the a of 
the present Rome, and of its dirt and its fevers. 
Now that Iamin Rome I am seeing and on all 
sides hearing about a Rome of which I have 
hitherto known but little. This Rome is a live, 
active, energetic, new-born city; a center of the 
most active social reform. It hasa recently 
formed democracy, overriding the old privileged 
castes, and a citizenship of which industry, thrift, 
independence, and ondecions assertion of human 
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rights are prominent characteristics. Such, at 
least, are my impressions after the tabloided 
charges of information that have been thrust on 
my attention from many sources since my arrival. 
I can not say ‘‘all sources’’ in the social scale, for 
I have not been presented to the King (though I 
have been assured I should have had an audience 
with him were he at present in Rome, nor to the 
Pope, though a high official was willing to charge 
himself with the office of procuring me an audi- 
ence). I may as well say on this point, that I 
would like to meet Italy’s King, as a man who 
has won the hearts of his countrymen, many of 
whom, like myself, would be content to see his 
‘job’ abolished. And most certainly I would 

ay my respects to the reverend Pope, as one held 
in high esteem by so many thousands of American 
trade unionists. I appreciate fully that the present 
is an age when rank and title are fading in recog- 
nition of acommon manhood. Why should nota 
representative labor man ‘‘shake”’ and confer with 
King and Pope? 

One of the meetings I attended had been 
called by Professor Montemartini, director of 
the National Labor Bureau. The bodies repre- 
sented were: The Superior Council of Labor, Sig- 
nor Chiesa; The Permanent Committee on Labor, 
Signor Abbiate; the Superior Council on Emigra- 
tion, Signor Nitti; the Superior Council of the 
Navy, Signor Bruno; the Commissariat on Emi- 
gration, Signor Rossi; the National Provident 
Bank, Professor Medolaghi; the National Con- 
federation of Labor, Signor Quartieroni; the Na- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Laborers, Signor 
Vezzani; the Parliamentary Commission of In- 

uiry into the Conditions of Labor in the Southern 

rovinces, Professor Colletti; the Municipality of 
Rome, Mayor Ernest Nathan; the Chamber of 
Commerce of Rome, Com. Carretti; the Assessor 
of Hygiene of Rome, ProfessorRossi Doria; the 
“Umanitaria’’ of Milan, Dr. Schiavi; the Rome 
Labor Exchange, Signor Sabatina; the Society of 
Italian Agriculturists, Professor Burttini; the As- 
sociation of Traveling Chairs of Agriculture, Sig- 
nor Migliani. The Association of Manufacturers 
of Milan, the Manufacturing League of Turin, and 
the Agricultural Assembly of Rome also ‘‘ad- 
hered,’’ as they say here. This list is here given 
simply because of its significance. The titles of 
the gentlemen attending the meeting are here 
omitted, though every one had a title, among the 
least being ‘‘Member of Parliament;” several were 
prominent trade union officials. Professor Monte- 
martini read a formal address of welcome. Two 
hours were taken up with the discussion of labor 
questions, among them the attitude of the Amer- 
ican unions toward Italian immigrants. 


Another meeting was with delegates from vari- 
ous Italian trade unions, called by Nicola Trevi- 
sonno, a strike leader known throughout Italy. 
The object, as stated, was to discuss how the 
stream of Italian laborers going yearly to the 
United States might be so directed as to lessen 
competition with American labor, diminish the 
hardships of the Italians, and result in especially 
benefiting the farming interests of America, 
through timely assistance in gathering the crops, 
rather than in glutting the industrial labor market 
in a few places. ‘‘It is necessary,’’ said the cir- 
cular letter calling the meeting, ‘‘ that such labor 
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should be disciplined, organized, and skilled in 
the work it is to accomplish.’’ On the whole, there 
was profit to those who attended this meeting; 
amicable feeling, at least, was promoted. However, 
a curious mental attitude was here disclosed, as 
has been the case quite uniformly on almost every 
other similar occasion. It was assumed that, first, 
immigration to America is a right; and, secondiy, 
that emigration from European countries is to be 
an invariable social phenomenon. To both of these 
assumptions I have taken issue. The United States, 
like any other nation, may, if essential, choose, 
regulate or restrict immigration. And much of the 
energy exerted by Italy and other governments in 
sending their citizens out of the land of their 
birth ought to be directed to making their lot 
more tolerable at home. Italy is by nature rich 
enough and big enough for millions more than its 
present willing and industrious population. 


In Rome, the distinctive working class move- 
ment is threefold, (1) regular trade unions which 
usually are in some degree associated with social- 
ism, and these unions are looked upon as rather 
conservative; (2) the socialist party, led by the 
‘intellectuals,’’ and (3) trade unions and other 
somewhat sporadic and non-permanent striking 
bodies (the ‘‘sindicalistic’’), which hold strictly 
aloof from politics. Sometimes their enemies ap- 
ply to them the epithet ‘‘anarchistic,’’ but leaders 
among them tell me they are simply radical in- 
dividualists, with a definite program for immediate 
economic steps, with the strike as the main 
weapou. They assert that they have already a 
record of success though their movement is the 
latest form taken in Italy by the discontented 
‘*proletariat.’’ While the socialists as a party have 
not held a formal meeting to greet me, the other 
two organizations just referred to have done so, 
and the socialists in numbers have attended. Be- 
sides, a very good meeting was held yesterday by 
the Central Co-operative Society of Rome, with 
speeches and a collation afterward. 


It is to be remembered that at all these meet- 
ings my addresses, made in English, were trans- 
lated, invariably to patient audiences. At one of 
yesterday's gatherings, there being noone present 
whose command of both Enylish and Italian was 
sufficiently certain and fluent for public speaking, 
a gentleman present spoke my speech after me in 
French, from which an interpreter gave it to the 
assemblage in Italian, third hand. And so the 
light is spread! 


In this record of gatherings there must be in- 
cluded a word as to a luncheon given yesterday 
by the mayor of Rome. I have the autographs of 
all present, written on a menu. More than that, I 
have the indelible impression made upon me there 
by the words of sincere men. Ernest Nathan is 
the first mayor of Israelite birth that Rome has 
ever had. He is one of the most popular men in 
Rome, as he would be in America with all classes, 
Catholics included,by reason of his high character, 
broad sympathies and intelligent interest in 
the movements today, favorable tothe working 
classes. Rirely have I meta man more inti- 
mitely acquainted with aJl the shades of polit- 
ical and economic opinion among advanced 
thinkers as Mayor Nathan. Besides, I am told he 
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knows every man prominent in Rome in any 
movement or organization whatever. I was glad 
to sit at table with him and his guests. They all 
knew sufficient of the American trade union move- 
ment to be aware of its militant character. 


In thus making some mention of a number of 
the gatherings to which I have been rushed dur- 
ing the last few days, my purpose, I hope, is plain. 
It is to show my American readers the present 
state of prevailing public opinion in Italy, or its 
great centers rather, with relation to the social 
movements of today, and in puirticular toward 
trade unionism as developed in the United States. 
The radical workingmen here admire American 
unionism; the leaders of thought, regarding a 
world-wide working class movement as inevitable, 
see possibilities in the American methods for 
progress with possible peace, for continual steps 
toward a better society without the violent col- 
lisions and frightful errors liable to precipitate 
dissolution and imperfectly planned reformation. 


I have been attracted in Rome to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture and its purposes. 
Its most general aim is to lessen unnecessary 
fluctuations in the world’s prices of the staples of 
agriculture, thus benefiting the capital and labor 
of farm and factory—of the farm, because such 
fluctuations are manipulated against the interests 
of the producer and therefore of his labor; of the 
factory, because they lead to precautionary meas- 
ures on the part of the manufacturer detrimental 
to the interests of labor, the staples being the raw 
material of the factory. The way to lessen un- 
necessary fluctuations, the promoters of the 
institute believe, is to obtain, assemble, and dis- 
seminate timely and authoritative reports of the 
world’s supply of the staples, publicity being the 
determining factor in the formation of prices and 
tending toward their steady maintenance. Such 
reports must relate to the entire producing area 
of the staples, Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, saying: ‘‘Reports covering 
part of an area of a given crop may be used by 
self-interest crop-reporting agencies to mislead.”’ 
At present there is no such authoritative informa- 
tion to be had. The information now obtainable 
consists either of official reports issued by a few 
governments, elaborated under varying systems, 
or (for by far the larger portion of the world’s sum- 
mary) of reports gathered and published at private 
expense, by divergent groups of private interests, 
and consequently.biased. The few who under- 
stand what this situation implies stand amazed at 
its significance. It points to a monopoly in the 
knowledge of the world’s supply, dangerous, re- 
sponsible to no nation. The aim of sucha mon- 
opoly must be private gain at public expense. It 
is the father of the trust. It diminishes the 
measure of bread of the toilers, and turns topsy 
turvey the lawof supply and demand. And it is 
to check this cormorant that the International 
Institute of Agriculture was founded. Forty- 
eight nations, having ratified a treaty, have given 
the institute its seat in Rome, where a noble 
building has been provided for.it by the King, 
Italy not being an exporting or importing coun- 
try on the world’s markets. Each of the nations 
to this treaty, having by its own system gathered 
information as to its growth of the staples of 
agriculture, is tosend a report to the institute, 
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where after being assembled with the rest, all the 
knowledge will be open to the world, free as the 
air, permitting supply and demand to operate 
unimpeded. 

Mr. David Lubin, delegate of the United States 
to the institute, is devoting his time and large 
means to promoting the institute. I have reason 
to believe in his entire sincerity, having watched 
his work for 15 years in the United States, and as 
the enterprise is a helpful one to mankind I have 
looked into it, as best I might, and deem it note- 
worthy among the institutions I have visited and 
deserving the sympathetic, practical, and continued 
support of our federal government. The insti- 
tute, I am irformed, will be ready to issue its re- 
ports early in the coming year; and the confer- 
ence, wherein all nations (the United States in- 
cluded) will be represented by three delegates 
each, will take place in this city in December. 


British Trade Union Congress. 


The purpose of the annual British Trade 
Union Congress, which has just come to a 
close, is to decide upon the labor measures 
its parliamentary committee shall recommend 
to the national lawmakers. Many of the sub- 
jects introduced at the conventions of the A. 
F. of L.—trade jurisdictions, boycotts, lockouts, 
strikes, dealings between particular unions and 
employers—do not come up for consideration in 
the congress, and consequently the number of 
resolutions presented are hardly half as many as 
are discussed in the annual A. F. of L. conven- 
tions. The place of holding the congress changes 
from year to year, in order to impart to all parts of 
the country successively the quickening impulse 
that comes to a locality with the publicity and in- 
terest connected with the event. Ipswich, with 
66,000 inhabitants, not a very lively town even from 
the English point of view, was chosen for this 
year’s congress for the reason that no such meet- 
ing had been held in central East England since 
1894, when one took place at Norwich. 

Present at the Public Hall sessions this week in 
Ipswich, were 495 delegates, representing unions 
with a membership of 1,701,000. Chairman D. J. 
Shackleton, of the pany committee, 
acting as president of the congress, mentioned 
that among the delegates were 33 members of 
Parliament, 26 justices of the peace, one mayor, 
six aldermen, and 18 councilors. The number of 
different unions represented was 195, most of them 
having but one delegate, but at the other extreme, 
was the miners’ federation with 117 and the 
weavers with 49. There were four women dele- 
gates. Fraternal delegates were also present frcm 
the labor party (J. Keir Hardie), the co-operative 
union, the board of trade, the general federation 
of trade unions, and the A. F. of L. (B. A. Larger 
and Jobn P. Frey, with Samuel Gompers as a spe- 
cial representative this year). 


The drift of British trade union effort is to be 
seen in the decisions on certain of the resolutions. 
The longest debate on Tuesday was on a motion 
embodying an “‘emphatic condemnation of any 
indirect or direct compulsory enlistment of the 
working classes into the territorial forces,’’ and 
also condemning ‘‘the regulations which permit 
these forces to be used in suppressing trade dis- 
putes.’’ This was passed, but an amendment calling 
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for ‘‘a citizen army free from military law in 
times of peace’’—the German socialist conception 
of a military organization as a substitute for the 
standing army—was rejected, 933,000 votes to 
102,000. A resolution calling upon the govern- 
ment to appoint a minister of labor with full cabi- 
net rank was passed. A resolution to establish a 
labor daily newspaper in London, for which 
$750,000 would be needed, was voted down. A 
resolution was passed calling upon the organized 
workers ‘‘to fall into line with their comrades of 
other countries to demonstrate on Labor Day in 
order to demand the institution of a legal eight 
hour day, and to maintain the interests of the 
working class generally in the cause of universal 

ace, by the suspension of work on May 1.” 

rison commissioners were denounced for “putting 
the work of prisoners on the open market in 
direct competition with the work of law-abiding 
citizens.” 

The government was asked to prevent the ex- 
portation of ‘‘blacklegs’’ to foreign countries in 
time of industrial disputes. The label of the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses 
was indorsed. As heretofore only the British hat- 
makers have had a label, this move may mean the 
promotion of the trade union label in the king- 
dom on a large scale. The neglect of this weapon 


in Great Britain by the trade unionists has for 
years been commented upon by American unionists. 

Both the government’s scheme for labor ex- 
changes and the proposition for insurance against 
unemployment were approved. The government 
was —_— to in the matter of evictions by 


landlord employers during labor disputes. A 
measure was proposed by which the government 
should ‘‘consider the propriety of making ‘grants- 
in-aid’ to trade organizations supporting their 
members during periods of slackness by the pay- 
ment of out-of-work benefit.’”” This was rejected 
by a small majority, the principal argument 
against it being that the scheme would hamper 
trade union activities and could not be dovetailed 
into union administration. 

The congress strongly condemned ‘‘the pro- 
visions of the American copyright acts whereby 
copyright is refused to any British publication 
unless the type is actually set up and the whole 
of the plates are produced in America,” thereby 
“crippling the printing and paper industry”’ of 
Great Britain. The government was asked to re- 
duce the old-age pension limit to 60 years, with 
the abolition of disqualifications contained in the 

resent act. The confiscation of copies of /us- 
ice, a socialist paper, at the recent anti Czar 
demonstration at Trafalgar Square, was protested 
against, and also the prohibition of circulating 
the paper in India. These acts were regarded as 
“an attack on the freedom of the press more char- 
acteristic of Russian despotism than the govern- 
ment of a professedly democratic country.’’ A 
resolution was accepted demanding ‘‘electoral re- 
form,’’ contained these among other items: ‘‘The 
payment of members of Parliament by the state; 
the holding of all general elections on one and 
the same day; amore equitable distribution of 
seats; the abolition of plural voting and university 
representation; the extension of the franchise to 
all adults, male and female.’’ Proportional rep- 
resentation was voted down by a large majority. 
Several resolutions on industrial insurance, which 
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were passed, brought out a forcible presentstion 
of the evils of the system as operated in England. 
One of the resolutions read: 

“Having regard to the serious nature of the ille- 
gal practices connected with industrial insurance, 
which have led to widespread gambling in human 
lives, this congress calls upon His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to institute an inquiry by means of a 
Royal Commission, or a committee, with a view to 
legislation to prohibit such illegal practices.’’ The 
resolution favoring compulsory arbitration, which 
was lost by an overwhelming majority, began: 
“That this congress, recognizing the futility and 
wastefulness of the strike as a means of settling 
trade disputes, hereby affirms the principle of con- 
ciliation and arbitration in all such disputes, and 
is of the opinion that the time has arrived in the 
direction of conferring compulsory powers on the 
board of trade to inquire into any industrial dis- 
putes when requested by either party. Pending 
such inquiry and report, no strike or lockout shal! 
take place.”’ 

The present government’s budget land clauses 
were approved as ‘‘being in harmony with the ex- 
pressed policy of former congresses and in accord 
with the just claims of labor for the taxation of 
unearned increment and land monopoly and 
placing the burden according to the ability to 
pay.”’ 

A resolution supporting the eight hour day was 
mingled in the debate with one ‘‘recognizing that 
unemployment is now permanent in character, in 
busy as in slack seasons, in summer and in winter, 
and is common to all trades and industries, conse- 
quent upon industry being carried on for private 
profit,’’ etc. 

Flashlight glimpses of the condition of labor in 
1909 may be caught in reading statements made 
by delegates at the congress, usually in the course 
of speeches on measures affecting their own occupa- 
tions. Richard Bell, M. P., general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants,said that 
when his union had asked the Great Eastern Rail- 
way directors foran eight hour day and an increase 
of twoshillings a week in wages, petitions were sent 
to the company by a large number of its non- 
organized men, earning 17 shillings a week ($4.25), 
repudiating the demands of the union. The pres- 
ident of the congress, referring in his annual ad- 
dress to the government’s land.tax item in the 
budget, wrote: ‘‘The cry of the landlords—that in 
order to live their lives of pleasure and luxury it 
will be necessary for them to curtail their expendi- 
ture on charitable objects—is one which needs 
only to be stated to be resented by the people of 
this country.”’ 

C. W. Bowerman, M. P., of the printing trades 
said: ‘‘A return issued by the board of trade not 
long ago gave statistics regarding the benefits paid 
by 100 of the large trade unions for the fast 
10 years, and showed that the accumulated 
expenditure for unemployed, superannuation, 
death, emigration benefits and so on, came toa 
little under ten million pounds’’ ($50,000,000). 

A. J. Walkden, of the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, represented railway clerks as working in 
‘unhealthy holes.’’ ‘‘The worst places were in the 
goods departments. where night clerks had to 
work in places which had been occupied by astaff 
of day clerks. Most of the so-called offices were 
badly ventilated and artificially lighted, even in the 
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daytime.’’ Station masters and clerks worked 
Sundays without payment or equivalent time off. 
George Lansbury, of the London unemployed 
committee, at a public meeting, stated: There is 
work for 15,000 men at the port of London, but 
there are no less than 25,000 competing for the 
positions.’’ 

H. H. Elvin, of the Clerks’ National Union, 
gave details of a ‘‘public office 25 feet square in 
which there were 25 clerks, male and females, 
constantly employed, a day and a night staff, so 
that the office was never empty, that it might be 
sweetened by fresh air. The ventilation was bad, 
and the only windows looked onto a passage.”’ 

R. Smillie, M. P., miners’ federation, speaking 
on evictions, told of seeing ‘700 families of 
mipvers turned out on the wayside in the 
depth of winter.’’ At Hensworth, an employer 
owning 100 houses, bought of another owner a 
hundred more, and then obtaining an eviction 
order, ‘ turned all the people out.’’ 

J. Hallsworth, co-operative employes, asking 
that co operative societies should always pay the 
union scale, said: ‘‘There are societies with trade 
unionists on the board employing girls of 18 or 19 
years of age at 2s. 6d. (62 cents) and 4s. 6d. ($1.10) 
a week of 65 hours.’’ W. J. Davies, supporting a 
resolution calling for electoral registry reform, re- 
marked: *‘Last December I left London to take u 
permanent residence in Nottingham, and T shall 
have to wait until July of next year before I shall 
be qualified’? as a voter. T. Richards, M. P., 
spoke of the Labor Party as ‘‘the only party in the 
House of Commons the majority of which are 
total abstainers.”’ 

W. F. Dawtry, general secretary of the Steam- 
engine Makers’ Society, 13,000 members, with a 
bank balance of $425,000, at a dinner, spoke of 
preferring ‘‘that a trade union congress should 
deal more with direct trade union questions. To 
his mind there was a tendency for a sort of rivalry 
between trade unionism and politicians.” One like 
himself hardly knew which side to take. 

H. Smith, Barnsley miners, supporting better 
mine regulations, said: ‘‘In 1908 fatal accidents in 
mines [in Great Britain] caused 1,308 deaths 
while non-fatal accidents kept 141,851 men inca- 
pacitated more than seven days.”’ 

W. Rogs, paper mill workers, stated that for the 
quarter of a million factories and workshops there 
were only 200 Government inspectors. 

Councilor Webster, bleachers, said that some 
dye-works had not received visits from inspecors 
for 20 years. 

S. March, London Car-men’s Union, advocating 
licensing all car-men in London, quoted street ac- 
cident statistics. ‘In 1891 accidents in the streets 
of London were 5,500, but with the introduction 
of motor traffic it rose to 11,800 in 1905, to 14,000 
in 1906, and to 17,000 in 1908. It is surprising that 
the public has not protested against the excessive 
speed with which motor vehicles are driven and 
the incompetency of motor drivers.” 

A. Smith, London eab drivers, said that motor 
drivers received 25 per cent on every pound ster- 
ling they earned, but they had to pay for their 

troleum, which was often wasted through leak- 
ingcars. It frequentlyhappened that aftera 15 hour 
day two shillings was al] that a driver had to take. 
G. T. Jackson, tram and vehicle workers, gave an 
instance of street-car service, in which a man lost 
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his situation through an accident which happened 
at 10.45 at night, after he had only to his credit a 
10 hour day, though he had begun his work at 
six o’clock in the morning. 

A resolution was passed advocating minimum 
wages—which usually means the wages for the 
mass of the workers—of 30 shillings for a 48 hour 
week for Government workers in the London 
district. 

As minimum wages for the workers in the dan- 
ger buildings at the manufactories for explosives 
at the Woolwich Arsenal, 36 shillings for a 48 
hour week was recommended. In American 
money, the scale thus fixed upon as a goal to be 
desired would yield $7.50 to $9 a week. R. 
Davis, municipal employees, wanted a recognized 
minimum wage in all industries essential to the 
welfare of the nation.’’ ‘‘In Ipswich the minimum 
wage fixed by the trade union for building labor- 
ers was 5d. per hour, but a larger number worked 
for 3%d., 4d.,and 4%d.”’ A 10 hour day would 
therefore yield these laborers from 70 to 90 cents. 


In the course of the week at Ipswich the occa- 
sion was taken to hold meetings by a number of 
organizations associated toa greater or less exten- 
with the British labor movement. Two mass- 
meetings were held in the Hippodrome on Sun- 
day, one in the afternoon by the Independent La- 
bor Party, which was attended by 1,900 persons, 
according to the local press, and the second in 
the evening by the National Union of Gas Workers 
and General Laborers, when the audience num- 
bered 1,600. At the afternoon meeting the 
speeches, purely socialistic in character, were 
made by Kier Hardie, George H. Roberts, and 
Fred. Henderson. Mr. Roberts, who is the par- 
liamentary whip of the Labor Party, said he was 
‘visiting Ipswich in the dual capacity of a trade 
union official and a ‘rank-and-filer’ of the Labor 
Party.’’ He said: ‘‘The total number of wage- 
workers eligible to become members of trade 
unions is about fourteen million in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and out of that numbersome 3,000,000 be- 
long to trade unions.’’ ‘Not within the recollec- 
tion of any one present have we seen such 
crowded years of labor and socialistic legislation 
as the past three or four have been.’’ ‘There are 
34 labor members in the House of Commons to- 
day, but as sure as I speak to you there will be 65 
to75 inthe next House of Commons.’’ At the 
evening meeting the salient feature was the 
Countess of Warwick presiding. Onthe Saturday 
previous, new headquarters were opened in Isp- 
wich by the local branch of the Labor Party; two 
meetings were held, that of the evening being ad- 
dressed by three M. P.’s attending the congress as 
trade unionists—Pete Curran, J. Seddon, and 
G. H. Roberts. 

In the churches of Ipswich Sunday sermons 
were delivered having reference to the congress. 
Rev. John Gleeson, speaking in St. Nicholas Con- 
oe age Church, welcoming the delegates, 
said: ‘‘There has been a great departure of the 
masses of the people of this country from the 
organized churches of Christendom. In London, 
out of a a of seven millions nearly six 
millions seldom attend a place of worship; and it 
is much the same in other towns. Various causes 
had been assigned for this—religious indifference, 
unbelief, the physical and mental exhaustion of 
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the multitudes, pew rents, snobbery in their 
churches, and the idea that the churches repre- 
sented the classes.”’ 

On Wednesday evening the large hall of the 
Co operative Society’s building was crowded on 
the occasion of a meeting of the Social Democratic 
Party. The principal speaker was the old time 
socialist, H. M. Hyndman. Ben Tillett made a 
characteristic address. One of his sallies was the old 
reference to ‘‘those who goto chapel or church to 
pray for the working yirls on Sunday and prey upon 
them the rest of the week.”” Some of Mr. Hynd- 
man’s points, as reported, were: ‘‘ For two whole 
generations trade unionists looked at wages and 
nothing else, and the consequence was they stood 
in the way of progress.” ‘*The unemployed 
question went to the very root of modern society. 
It could not be cured by mere tinkering; but only 
by recognizing that the workers were under such 
conditions that they were forced to band them- 
selves together in order to make a clean sweep of 
a system which was rotten to the core.’’ ‘In the 
matter of poverty, excepting India—which we were 
robbing, thieving, and ruining—there was more 
squalor, misery, and horror in proportion to our 
population in this country than any other in the 
world,’’ and he knew it ‘pretty well.”’ ‘‘The 
president of the Trade Union Congress had spoken 
of the budget as the most glorious budget ever 
brought in the history of finance. Well, he could 
not see anything in it benefiting the working 
classes.’’ ‘‘As tothe proposal to tax land values’’— 
‘*it would simply strengthen the capitalist class, 
which was their worst enemy, for the landlord 
was only the sleeping partner in the plunder.”’ In 
conclusion he prophesied ‘‘that the ultimate 
victory of the party to which he belonged was as 
certain as the fixture of an eclipse or the return of 
a comet.”’ 

Neither Mr. Hyndman nor Mr. Hardie, nor Mr. 
John Turner (the Ellis Island ‘‘ anarchist’’), nor 
any of the extremist or moderate M. P.’s present 
wou'd find it an easy matter to explain to an out- 
side barbarian how it is that so many shades of 
socialism and so many factions supporting them 
exist among the self-styled socialists, all of whom 
are so scientifically certain of the future social 
state. If they could only agree now! 

Other side meetings were held in various halls of 
the town or in the public squares: By the Women’s 
Trade Union League, which now claims a member- 
ship of 200,000; by the Catholic Federation, which 
protested against a resolution submitted to the 
congress by the gas workers calling for ‘‘a national 
system of education under full popular control, 
free and secular, from the primary school to the 
university;’’ by the railway men, at which Secre- 
tary Richard Bell said there were only 11 members 
of the union in Ipswich; by the Shop Assistants’ 
Union, a delegate conference at which nine 
branches with a membership of 500 were repre- 
sented; by the brass workers and metal mechanics, 
to try to establish a local branch; by officials of 
the Amalgamated Union of Co operative Employes, 
which has a membership of 27,000, with 620 
branches and a reserve fund of $175,000; by the 
supporters of Ruskin College, Oxford, known as 
the Workmen’s University, at which there has 
been a strike of students during the last year that 
threatens serious damage to the institution. 
Various meetings such as these brought audiences 
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to the local Co-operative Social Settlement, and 
other halls daily. Congress week, it is thus seen, 
signifies not only the business of discussing pros- 
pective labor laws, but the interchange of views 
and sentiments by many groups of people enter- 
taining all sorts of opinions on labor and reform 
subjects. To these lesser gatherings the local news- 
papers give columns of reports, while to the con- 
gress they accord pages. The press throughout the 
Kingdom devotes much space to Trade Union Con- 
gress events. The occasion affords a stirring up of 
ideas not only among the 500 and odd delegates 
and visitors, but among the editors and public 
men of the entire country. The direction to be 
taken in national affairs by a large mass of the 
working class is determined by the resolutions 
passed or rejected. 

The deliberations at the congress usually move 
in a decorous groove. The veterans mostly have 
the floor. They are rarely personal in their re- 
marks and are otherwise guarded in their speech. 
It was an astounding thing to happen when Ben 
Tillett said of a cabinet minister: ‘‘Oh he is a 
liar!’” And when checked by the chairman he 
shouted: ‘‘All ministers are liars!’’ 

An event, of asocial character, taking place on 
Monday afternoon, at the close of the opening 
session of the congress, rather tended to confuse 
the American observer, who had been somewhat 
impressed at the socialist demonstrations with the 
idea that only an uncompromising attitude to- 
wards ‘“‘the exploiters’? was to be expected from 
the delegates. The affair was thus referred to by 
the Hast Anglican Times; ‘Congress rose for the 
day afew minutes later, and a thousand persons 
attended a garden party in Christ Church Park, 
given by the mayor, the local members of Parlia- 
ment, and the local trades and labor council. 
Local employers of labor, the managing directors 
of great local firms, the Ransomes, the Turners, 
the Catchpoles, the Prettys, the directing officials 
of the Great Eastern Company, had accepted in- 
vitations, and rubbed shoulders with the repre- 
sentatives of labor.’’ The same newspaper gave in 
its local columns a detailed description of this 
function. Another reception, given on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening at their residence in 
Oak Hill Park by Sir Daniel and Lady Goddard, 
was attended, onthe ‘‘actual count”’ of a local re- 
porter, by 989 persons. ‘‘It was quite evident that 
there was a very general feeling of appreciation of 
the kindness of Sir Daniel,’ wrote the reporter, 
‘‘in entertaining such a number of perfect strang- 
ers in so hospitable a fashion.’’ ‘‘In addition to 
the delegates and their wives, all the members of 
the Ipswich Town Council were invited, and 
many personal friends of Sir Daniel and Lady 
Goddard were also present.” To the American 
mind a natural query arises as to the significance 
of such social receptions. Are they merely 
political bids for working class support—the 
bare suspicion is disgusting—or are they 
genuine testimony of an inclination on the 
part of some of the ‘‘trustees of wealth’’ 
to take upon themselves the public duty of 
establishing the best relations possible between 
employers and employed ? If the latter is the case, 
there ought to be some way of systematically 
bringing together all the elements in Great Britain 
so interested, irrespective of political, social, or 
religious standing. A long and somewhat heated 
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debate took place on Thursday on a resolution 
that ‘‘ invitations to social functions not promoted 
and organized bya trades council or other kindred 
body shall not be accepted on behalf of delegates 
to the congress.”” It gave opportunity for some 
railing against the rich and theirtoadies, but it was 
rejected, 338,000 votes in favor; 1,192,000 opposed. 

J. R. Clynes, M. P., Gas Workers and General 
Laborers, and A. H. Gill, M. P., Amalgamated 
Association of Cotton Spinners, were elected as 
fraternal delegates to the Toronto convention of 
the A. F. of L., November 8th. Sheffield was 
selected as the place for holding the congress 
in 1910. Even if the congress was not convinc- 
ing to the American trade unionist, the gen- 
eral intelligence and sincerity of the delegates 
is beyond cavil. Time will more clearly demon- 
strate whether the British or the American organ- 
ized labor movement is the most pctent factor to 
secure the rights and the justice to which the 
workers aré entitled and by which real liberty 
shall be maintained. 


International Conference ai Farts. 


The sixth ‘International Conference of the 
Secretaries of National Trade Union Centers’’ 
was held in Paris in September. The association 
of these officials is usually referred to as the 
‘International Secretariat.’’ As a mark of ac- 
knowledgment, the present conference was called 
to be held in Paris, and as the president of the 
A. F. of L. was to be on the continent this year, 
the date was made for 1909 instead of 1910. 


The question as to whether the A. F. of L. was 
formallyrepresented in theconference came upafter 
the reading of the secretary’s reports. Mr. Legien 
then said he was authorized to make inquiries on 
this point. Was the adhesion of the American 
representative final, or would the A. F. of L. retire 
if the conclusions of the conference were not ac- 
cording to its liking? 

In reply Samuel Gompers said that the A. F. of 
L. is the working class movement of the continent 
of America; that it desires to come into closer 
relations with the working class movement of 
Europe and all civilized countries. One thing, 
however, was to be understood: Every country is 
to decide upon its own policy, tactics, and tend- 
encies. In every way possible the unions of 
America promote an international solidarity. It 
was from the A. F. of L. that first came the sug- 
gestion of May 1st as an European labor day. The 
cards of established trade unions of European 
countries are accepted by many of the American 
unions. 

An obstacle to America’s representation in the 
conference hitherto was the antagonism shown in 
America to trade unions by those who would have 
the policy, tactics, and general methods of the 
American working class movements submitted to 
the judgment of men knowing nothing of the 
American conditions. Several years ago the sug- 
gestion was made from America that, just as fra- 
ternal delegates are sent to the British Trade Union 
Congress, there might be sent delegates to an inter- 
national meeting, a method that would avoid the 
exclusiveness of a secretariat. The speaker was at 
present in Europe in response toan invitation from 
the British parliamentary committee to attend the 
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coming congress at Ipswich, and the occasion was 
seized by the Denver convention of the A. F. of L. 
last November to authorize him to attend the 
present conference. He had not been elected as a 
delegate. 

The propositions appearing in the agenda as 
coming from America he had regarded, when writ- 
ing them in his letters to Mr. Legien, as simply 
suggestions. He could not say what action the A. 
F, of L. would take at its next convention in re- 
gard to joining the Secretariat formally. In the 
proceedings thus far he had neither voted nor 
spoken on any question before the conference. 

That this exact statement of the conditions 
under which the speaker was in attendance was 
distasteful to certain of the secretaries present was 
immediately shown in rejoinders made by Mr. 
Hueber of Austria and Mr. Oudegeest of Amster- 
dam. Mr. Hueber declared he knew beforehand 
what was to be expected. What ‘‘Comrade—par- 
don, ‘Colleague’—Gompers’”’ had said was, in 
effect, that he would not join the International 
Secretariat. No doubt this was in conformity with 
his ‘‘constructive politics.” Why should Gompers 
come here with stories about the struggles in 
America? Each delegate present might do the 
same. He had come in the character of mentor, 
to give advice. The speaker thanked him, but 
veterans were in the conference who knew as 
much about the social struggle as he did. It was 
regrettable that the advice of Gompers should be 
welcomed by the American employing class. In 
concluding, he doubted the existence of the under- 
standing between American and foreign unions 
by which the former accepted members of the 
latter by card. He had heard nothing but com- 
plaints of the actions of American unions in this 
respect. 

Mr. Oudegeest’s remarks were to the effect that 
he regarded it as Mr. Gompers’ duty to act asa 
regular delegate. America would not have sent 
him otherwise. Hs resolutions had been made 
part of the agenda. From the International 
Secretariat was excluded all questions relating to 
theory; no country need have any fear that its 
own particular methods should be interfered with. 
But upon this assertion Mr. Oudegeest threw 
doubt in the next breath when he spoke of ‘‘the 
class struggle as ‘we’ understand it,’’ and the duty 
of Mr.Gompers to use his influence in its promotion. 

To these speeches the writer replied that he 
could not hold himself responsible for the con- 
struction placed on his acts by Mr. Hueber. What- 
ever was ible to Mr. Hueber in Austria, he 
could not of himself declare the American Federa- 
tion a party in the International Secretariat. In 
America the members, not the officers, decide 
upon such questions. The speaker cited as ex- 
amples of the acceptance of European membership 
cards the action of the molders’ union, the typo- 
graphical union, the cigarmakers, brewers, bakers, 
miners, and window glass makers. He explained 
in detail the steps necessary to take in order to 
have the A. F. of L. join the Secretariat or a 
similar body. He would do his best to bring about 
a good understanding and ibly application. 

he result of the discussion, which took up two 
hours, was that Samuel Gompers was given a seat 
as a guest in the convention, with a right to speak. 
His proposition for the formation of an ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Federation of Labor,’”’ to which delegates 
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might be regularly elected, was the proposition 
provided, referred to the various countries as a 
matter to be studied, taken up for discussion and 
placed on the programme for action by the next 
conference. 

A second subject which brought out an exhibi- 
tion of the attitude and manner of those in the 
couference who believe that theirs must perforce 
be the world’s labor movement was the recom- 
mendation of the Christiania Conference as to the 
interchange of trade union cards. Section (b) 
reads: ‘“‘As tu the right to benefits and any other 
advantages of the union, the total amount of sub- 
scriptions (dues) paid and of the time of member- 
ship in the late organization will be counted; in 
no case can a longer time of membership be put 
down to a member’s account than he has been in 
his late organization.’’ 

Mr. Hueber made a long speech criticising the 
English delegates for non-action on this recom- 
mendation. He did not ask for their ‘‘good will,’’ 
but proof of solidarity. Had they no report to 
make why nothing practical had been done in the 
matter? Mr. Appleton explained that the English 
trade unions had high subscriptions (dues) and 
important benefit funds, while some of the con- 


tinental unions had small subscriptions and no 


benefit funds. 

As a great many more continental workmen 
went to England than the number of Englishmen 
going to the continent, their unions might be 
bankrupted if they admitted their foreign com- 
rades on the basis recommended in the Christiania 
resolution. It was a subject that the English local 
unions must fully discuss; no secretary could im- 
pose his will on a union in Great Britain. 

While itis not an easy task to condense into a 
few paragraphs a description of the spirit and at- 
titude of the men assuming to dominate the con- 
ference, it can be said, without possibility of con- 
tradiction, that the two divergent tendencies of 
the labor movement—toward parliamentary social- 
ism and toward independent trade unionism—was 
not out of the minds of the delegates at any time 
during the conference when the probable interests 
of either side were even remotely at stake. The 
Paris reporters present in general took it for 
granted that whatever was said by Hueber, Oude- 
geest, or Huysmans, as the leaders on one side, 
was one word for trade unionism and two for so- 
cialism. After mentioning “‘the antagonism be- 
tween the two tendencies in the unions,” La 
Petite Republique thus introduced its description 
of the incident relative to international congress. 
‘‘Between the C. G. T., representing the purely 
trade unionist tendency, exempt of all political 
action, and the foreign organizations, equally at- 
tached to political action and union action, a 
decisive shock was inevitable, attended on both 
sides with equal impatience.’’ Mr. Hueber, as 
the spokesman for the socialist tendency, was not 
fortunate enough in his bearing and oratory to 
secure the good will even of some of the socialist 
reporters. Z’Humanite, of which Jean Jaures, 
the socialist leader in the chamber of deputies, is 
editor, spoke of Mr. Hueber ‘‘responding not 
without virulence, to the long and ardent dis- 
course of Gompers.’’ In another instance, Za 
Petite Republique, referred to Mr. Hueber ‘‘pro- 
testing with violence,’’ and the Journal spoke of 
his ‘‘usual heat.’? Za Guerre Social, Gustave 
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Herve’s paper, described the voice of Mr. Hueber 
as “trumpet-like and brutal.”’ 

_ I do not pronounce against the A. F. of L. send- 
ing a delegate to the international conference of 
secretaries; on the contrary it should be done. 
But itis well to let Americans, and particularly 
American trade unionists, have a view of the 
salient traits of the meeting of the secretaries just 
held. Nothing is more important to know before- 
hand than who and what are the usual elements 
of a convention, or conference. As the secretaries 
above mentioned are the permanent representa- 
tives so long as they hold their positions, what 
is to be expected from them may be seen. 

In a deliberate body, these are important ques- 
tions: Are the members open to reason, without 
prejudice, and willing to change their opinions 
and course of action according to new evidence 
and thought? Are they subject to outside influ- 
ence? Are they accustomed to restrict them- 
selves to the business in hand, and not to impose 
their views as to foreign matters upon their fellow- 
delegates? Are they moderate in speech and in 
the habit of observing the courtesies of debate? 
Or, are they simply using one organization for the 
upbuilding of another? 

The question for the A. F. of L. to decide, 
relative to joining the conference, is: Even sup- 
posing that with respect to several of the inter- 
national secretaries the foregoing queries bring a 
disappointing answer, will it not still be helpful 
to international trade unionism to send a d elegate 
to the conference two years hence? 


The proceedings of the conference continually 
reminded the American that he was far from his 
own country and its institutions. Every speech 
had to be repeated on the spot in at least three 
languages. At the opening of the session, an 
hour or more was taken up with the question 
whether the press representatives and the public 
should be admitted. Some of the delegates 
wanted a continuous executive session. No tables 
or seats had been provided for the reporters. It 
is to be hoped that the decision to give the press 
men the best seats next the delegates and to ad- 
mit everybody until the hall should be full came 
about partly through the American guest’s up- 
holding, without taking the floor, the custom of 
his own land of free speech and entire publicity. 
Au American claiming to represent the unem- 
ployed of the United States asked for a seat in the 
conference and invited it to send a delegate to an 
international conference of the unemployed next 
year in Chicago, adding that such delegate’s ex- 
penses would be paid by the aforementioned un- 
employed! The delegate was not elected. 


Mr. Rackowsky, representing Roumania, intro- 
duced resolutions, which were adopted, condemn- 
ing the present regime in Turkey, the new consti- 
tution completely refusing to give the right of 
association tothe wage-workers. The international 
syndicate for furnishing ‘‘strike-breakers’’ was dis- 
cussed, and besides the rubs on this score that 
England received, the assertion was made by Mr. 
Jouhaux that a sort of German central labor union 
existed in Paris, the members of which refused to 
enter into the French unions. An assistant secre- 
taryship, with a small salary, was established for 
the Secretariat, as the work of secretary had been 














previously done by Mr. Legien in odd hours. The 
total income for the last year had been 8,709 
marks, less than $2,200. 

Mr. Bergmans of Belgium proposed that the in- 
ternational secretary of the conference co-operate 
in the matter with the bureau of the International 
Parliamentary Socialists. The French delegates 
objected; they preferred to exert ‘‘an exterior 
pressure’’ on parliaments. Mr. Yvetat drew the 
attention of the delegates to the fact that the 
threat of a strike by the Welsh miners had been 
necessary two months ago to bring into effect the 
British eight-hour mine law in their district, and 
that the laws affecting the intelligence offices of 
France were a nullity until the unions enforced 
them. 

Mr. Madsen, of Denmark, notified the conference 
that the working people of his country intended to 
enter upon a struggle for the eight hour day, and 
asked for material support. Mr. Huysmans moved 
that work done in homes should be subjected to 
the same legislation as factory work. Agreed to. 

Mr. Jouhaux called the attention of the confer- 
ence to attacks made by the secretaries of the Hol- 
land and Spain central unions on the anarchists of 
those countries, and asked that they be requested 
to abstain from such personalities and political 
controversies. 

A warm discussion ensued, the socialists and 
their opponents ——s each other with intro- 
ducing politics in the conference, and consequently 
sowing the seeds of dissension. ‘‘The French,’’ said 
Mr. Legien, ‘‘declare themselves adversaries of poli- 
tics in the union as against the socialists; but when 
it isa matter of anarchist politics their zeal for the 
neutrality of the unions vanishes.’’ A proposition 
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in favor of esperanto was accepted; not obligatory. 
Budapest was chosen as the place for holding the 
next conference. 

In thus summarizing the three days’ proceedings 
of this conference, I have felt—at moments almost 
with sufficient force to cause me to dismiss the 
whole subject in a ‘brief paragraph—that our 
American readers as a body could hardly be ex- 
pected to follow all the points as narrated. And 
yet, to any one acquainted with the American labor 
movement—our own, our advanced, our national, 
more, our continental movement—at every one of 
the points touched upon will occur comparisons 
favorable both to America as a land in which the 
workers are free from many burdens that still rest 
heavily upon European labor and as a land in 
which the organized labor movement is in a better 
position to help all classes of society than is the 
case in any other country in any part of the 
world. 


WELCOME HOME. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L., 
801-9 G st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Str: By unanimous vote of the Trades 
Council of Clarksburg, W. Va., we extend to you 
our greetings, and are happy to know you are 
once more on American soil amongst us, our recog- 
nized leader, in whom we have unlimited confi- 
dence. 
Committee: Cary B. RuLE, President, 
W. R. TALKINGTON, Secy., 
Central Trades Council, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,049. 


District No. !.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Organizers, Jacob Tazelaar, John A. Fiett. 


District No, ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Arthur E. Holder, Stuart Reid, J. D. 
Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh Frayne, Joseph 
Ainey. 

District No. 11l.—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, M. 
Grant Hamilton, Emmet T. Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Organizers, Henry M. Walker, Jas. E. Roach. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizers, Arthur A. Hay, Oscar W. Fredrick- 
son. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 
Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions good. A new 
union has recently been formed in Detroit, Mich. 
No strikes or other troubles to report. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—We are now devoting 
our energies toward organizing winter plants. 
Good work is being done in Indiana, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. A new union was formed recently in 
New Jersey. Our members are pretty steadily em- 
ployed. We still have a strike in New Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Chainmakers. 
C. R. Stanton.—Business shows much improve- 
ment in our trade. Nearly all our members are 
back at work. All shops running 48 hours per 
week. No strikes to report. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 


S. J. Konenkamp.—Conditions good and show 
steady improvement. We are actively engaged in 
organization work; the southeastern states being 
our principal field of activity. New unions have 
been formed in Charleston, S. C., Columbia, S. C.; 
and Augusta, Ga. 

Engineers (Steam). 
Robert A. McKee.—During the month we have 


formed unions in Hamilton, Ont., and Steubenville, 
Ohio. Our membership has remained intact dur- 


ing the business depression. No strikes or troubles 
to report. 
Glass Workers. 
Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions fair and 
steadily improving. We have had strike in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to enforce new agreement. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Geo. J. Bessinger.—Trade conditions good. 
Hours have been reduced in our industry from 10 
to nine perday. No strikes or other troubles. We 
paid out $72 in death benefit during the month. 


Lace Operatives. 

William Borland.—Trade fair and conditions are 
steadily improving. We have aad strike in Jersey 
City, where our members have the open shop to 
resist, also some other grievances. An injunction 
has been issued against the men. 


Leather Workers. 
F. V. Turnquist.—We are organizing the leather 
workers in Massachusetts. Trade conditions fair. 
Wages and hours about the same as last report. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Our organization has just set- 
tled conditions which will affect and control our 
affairs for the next three years. We have secured 
quite an advancement for the men who are em- 
ployed in our trade as helpers. Trade conditions 
are good. 
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Mine Workers. 

Edwin Perry.—Trade conditions are improving. 
New unions have been formed in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Canada. We have had strikes 
in Nova Scotia and in Pennsylvania and Kansas. 


Powder Workers. 

Chas. L. Thomas.—After a strike of five days we 
secured signing of union contract and 10 per cent 
increase in wages. “ 

Steel Plate Transferrers. 

D. H. Sherman.—Wages tend to advance in our 

industry. Trade conditions good. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. #1. Kaefer.—Trade conditions have been slack, 
but are improving. We have had strike in Rome, 
Ga., against too many apprentices in proportion 


to journeymen, 
Tile Layers. 

Jas. P. Reynolds.—Trade is brisk and shows 
steady improvement. Since my last report, three 
locals have secured increased wages. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Trade conditions fair and are 
getting better. 


FROM GENERAL AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Work is plentiful, but there has been no increase 
in wages. The work for union labels shows good 
progress. We have a committee looking after 
them. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Moseley and Henry C. 
West: 

Trade conditions are improving. Business ac- 
tivity in this district is resuming. Organized 
workers, especially in skilled trades, are doing well 
and their conditions are 20 per cent better than 
the unorganized. Insome cases, especially among 
the unorganized miners, conditions are deplor- 
able; these men are forced to take most of their 
earnings out in trade. The union labels are 

ushed, especially by the printers and the women’s 
fabel league. The local labor paper is also doing 
much good in this direction. The rise in the 

rice of iron has given great encouragement to 
abor here, in recent months. Automobile em- 
ployes may organize soon. 


Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

The organized labor movement is not making 
the progress here that it should, but already the 
condition of union workers is in advance of the 
unorganized. Employment is steady only about 
half time. 


Mobile.—George J. Jones: 

There have been few wage reductions during 
the depression. Employment is becoming more 
plentiful. After a struggle of 10 years, the retail 
clerks have secured Saturday nine o’clock closing 
of all stores. The efforts and activity of central 
tradescouncil in the legislature secured the passage 
of bill restoring 20 per cent cut in salary of school 
teachers. A label league has been organized; press- 
men and typographical union are active in union 
label work. Several inspection laws have been 
adopted by this city. Timbermen and longshore- 
men have formed unions. 

ARKANSAS. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

In nearly all trades employment is steady. The 
non-union mechanics of this city are very poorly 
paid and work longer hours than the unorganized. 
Horseshoers have signed two more shops and ini- 
tiated several new members. About eighty-five per 


cent of labor in the building trades is organized. 
Hodcarriers and building laborers are forming 


unions. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento.—Henry G. Frey: 

Employment is fairly steady. There are many 
complaints of employment agents taking fees with- 
out finding the jobs for the applicants. In union 
circles there are three instances where wage in- 
creases have been granted without strike recently. 
State federation was active in securing good legis- 
lation, and seven favorable laws have been enacted 
through the activity of this body. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.—W. D. Henderson: 

Organized labor in better shape at this time 
than it has been for the past eight months. Un- 
organized labor in poor shape. Employment is 
steady at this writing. Iron molders are on strike, 
but about half of them have secured employment 
elsewhere. Team drivers are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.—J. T. Manee: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is quite steady. Wages and hours are 
about the same as last year. Hatters, garment 
workers, and cigarmakers’ union labels are receiv- 
ing much attention. 

FLORIDA. 

Miami.—P. Ll. Ryan: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition; wages 
and hours far superior to the unorganized. Em- 
ployment is steady. Union mechanics get from 
$3.50 to $5 for the eight hour day. The demand 
for the union labels shows decided increase. Cigar- 
makers, fishermen, and federal union have been 
organized during month. Captains and pilots, 
under seamen’s union, bartenders, barbers, and 
union label league are about to be organized. 

Ybor City.—Augustin, Sineriz: 

Union workers secure fair wages and steady 
work. An organization of 4,000 cigarmakers has 
been built up here recently. Have several new 
unions under way. 

GEORGIA, 

Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

Organized labor is in much better shape at this 
time than for some time past. Condition of unor- 
ganized labor is very bad. Trade conditions have 














improved considerably in the past six months and 
employment is now fairly steady. Stove mounters 
are on strike against the open shop. The union 
labels are well patronized. 

Augusta.—P. K. Tant: ine 

Organized labor is making steady gain in mem- 
bership in this city. The unorganized trades in 
some instances share the benefits of organization, 
but they realize that they must organize in order to 
get real benefit. Employmentis steady. Railroad 
shops have the eight and nine hour day. Central 
trades council is actively pushing the union labels. 
Building laborers are organizing. Musicians have 
organized with a membership of 45. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Employment is steady and there seems to be 
pleaty of work for everyone. Most organized 
trades work the eight hour day, but unorganized 
still have nine and ten hours. Organized labor in 
fair shape, but could be improved. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

Industrial conditions fair; as good as could be 
expected under the present depressed business 
conditions. Most industries do not yet run steadily. 
Very good demand for all union labels. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Most all organized industries are in fine shape; 
the unorganized are losing ground. Employment 
is fairly steady. 

Carterville.—James Kelley: 

Employment is fairly steady. Painters have or- 
ganized and clerks are likely to organize. Miners 
have a committee looking after the union labels. 


Chicago.—J. E. Quinn and Wm. Hartmann: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Nine thousand street-car men improved 
their conditions and gained increase in wages 
without strike. Good demand for all union la- 
bels. Strike at Williams-Chalmers Company is 
stillon at this writing. A temporary injunction 
secured by the company went into effect three 
months ago, but has never come up for a hearing 
to be made permanent. Poultry dressers have 
formed union. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Organized workers secure better conditions than 
the unorganized. Wages for unorganized workers 
average up to $1.75 a day of 10 hours, while union 
men work the eight hour day and get $2 a day. 
While work is not as plentiful as it should be, the 
mines are running more steadily. Central body is 
actively booming all union labels. 

Galesburg.—Edw. A. Tate: 

The organized workers in this city never had a 
better season than the one just passed. All trades 
have been well employed. Condition of unor- 
ganized workers in building trades is only fair. 
Hodcarriers comprise most of the unorganized 
workers in these industries, and are talking 
strongly of organizing. Employment has been 
exceptionally steady this year, especially for the 
building trades. In the early part of the season 
it was almost impossible to supply the demand 
for mechanics. Teamsters gained good increase 


in wages and the closed shop agreement with all 
coal yards after fourdays’strike. About eighty-five 
per cent of the workers here are organized. The 
strike of non-union foreigners at the Malleable 
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Iron Works for increase of wages was lost. Stage 
employes have organized and are showing up well. 
Leather workers also have organized. Cement 
workers federal union and hodcarriers are likely 
to organize. Good demand for all union labels. 


Herrin.—John F. Klinglesmith: 

There are very few trades here that are not 
organized. Conditions are good. Employmentis 
pretty fair, but as a rule the unorganized workers 
find it hard to secure steady work. Blacksmiths 
are likely to organize soon. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Labor conditions have changed but very little 
during the past months. The National Tube Com- 
pany is working less than half force. Buildin 
trades have been dull. However, the enguuiaed 
workers are holding their own. 


O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Practically all trades are organized. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at this writing. No strikes 
or other troubles have occurred during the past 
year. We do all we can to push the union labels 
to the front. ~ 


Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

All organized trades in good shape. Work is 
fairly steady, with exception of one or two trades. 
Retail clerks are making great progress. Strike on 
Westlake Construction Co., in which all building 
trades were involved, was won recently by the 
men. We are all booming the union labels. 

Pinckneyville,—H. A. Taylor: 

Employment is slack and everything is at a 
standstill. The union men work under wage 
scales which are far in advance of the wages re- 
ceived by the unorganized. Trades council is 
-pushing all union labels. 


Rock Island.—P. J. Carlson: 

Condition of organized labor in this district is 
fair. Carpenters have taken their stand against 
the open shop and strike is on in a number of mills 
making building material in Davenport. Condi- 
tion of the outside building ‘carpenters fair, 
minimum wage scale of 40 cents per hour. 
Very few concessions have been gained in this 
section without strike. The eight hour day, the 
minimum wage scale, and other progressive points 
have been gained that way. There is no compari- 
son possible between organized and unorganized 
labor. The latter take short pay for long hours, 
because they are in no position to do otherwise, 
Hodcarriers and building laborers formed union 
recently. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

he condition of organized labor in this city is 
good. Quite a number of the unorganized have 
been joining organizations of their craft and em- 
ployment has been steady. The building trades 
are working most of thetime. There has been 
practically no changes in wages or working con- 
ditions since last report. The building trades 
eouncil is doing commendable work in unionizing 
all of the jobs throughout the city, with the result 
that all labor employed in the work of the erec- 
tion of buildings is by union labor. The retail 
clerks are enjoying a healthy growth and are put- 
ting up a vigorous campaign among the various 
local unions for the demand of their card. All 
union labels are being pushed with considerable 
success. No state laws or city ordinances have 
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been passed since last report. The shoe workers 
have been organized and start out with a charter 
membership of 69. Vice-president C. P. Lovely 
of the shoe workers’ organization was here several 
days assisting in getting the organization in good 
working condition. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in fine shape. There are few 
unorganized workers in this city. Employment is 
not very plentiful, but things look better than 
some months ago. Mines are picking up as re- 

ards employment. Tinners and team drivers 
favs formed unions. Beer drivers are organizing. 

Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: ‘ 

Organized labor steadily employed and in good 
condition. We call attention to the union labels at 
all times. We have had a number of improvements 
in wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
since our unions have been organized. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart.—A, Eshleman: 

Employment is fairly stead; organized trades 
secure better hours and wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Nodemands for increased wages or improved 
conditions have been ‘made this year. There is 
fair demand for all union labels. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Dora Smith: 

The outlook for organized labor is decidedly 
better than at any time since the panic of 1907, 
There is still dearth of employment and work is 
unsettled, with the exception of railroad traffic. 
The non-union workers are not as steadily employed 
as the unionists. Central body of this city is in 
good shape and the unions show growth over last 
season. We expect to organize several trades 
during the winter, among them the laundry 
workers and other women workers as well as the 
building trades and teamsters. Women’s label 
league is doing good work for the union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—jJ. K. Kreutzinger: 

Retail clerks, barbers, and carpenters are in 
better shape than for sometime. The unions have 
improved condition of the unorganized workers to 
a marked degree, although not approaching the 
condition of the union workers. Employment is 
fairly steady. There is steady demand for all 
union labels. 

IOWA. 


Burlingion.—Geo. Young: 

Building trades in an unusually good condition 
and other industries are improving. Employment 
is pretty steady. Condition of organized labor is 
great deal better than the unorganized. We have 
special committees looking after the union Jabels. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Work is steady and conditions are good for 
organized workers. There have been no strikes in 
the ranks of the organized workers, although a 
number of strikes have occurred among the un- 
skilled unorganized workers on account of the 
deplorably low wages and bad conditions. Yet 
these men make no effort to organize until they 
are in the midst of trouble. A slight advance in 
wages from the employer (ascheme of many em- 

loyers) will frequently keep them from organiz- 
ing, and they don’t seem to think of the future. 

Davenport.—J. T. Sheehan: 

Machinists, boilermakers, and blacksmiths are 
on strike for the nine hour day at the Davenport 
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Locomotive Works. Molders at Rock Island plow 
shops are out on strike. All mechanics at Rock 
Island railroad shops are out on strike. The 
Davenport Locomotive Works have started an in- 
junction suit to enjoin the strikers from talking to 
the non-union men. Electrical workers struck for 
50 cents per day increase and secured 25 cents, 
after five days. Employment is fairly steady. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Employment is fairly steady. Nearly all trades 
are working full time and full force. Tinners and 
sheet metal workers are on strike for the nine 
hour day and 30 cents per hour. Organized labor 
has by far the best conditions, although in many 
instances the unorganized receive much benefit 
from the agitation of the unions. Most union men 
get about twenty-five cents a day more than the un- 
organized. Freight handlers and butcher workers 
are about to organize. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There is good demand for labor at this 
time, but unorganized trades do not receive as 
high wages as the union men. We are continually 
promoting all union labels. F 


KANSAS. 

Pittsburg.—J. J. Nolan and G. W. Winkler: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but unorganized 
trades are employed only about half time, and 
some of these industries are expecting wage re- 
duction. We have had no strikes this year. Have 
two unions under way. 

Topeka.—T. P. Menton: 

Organized labor throughout the state is in fair 
shape. The unorganized while receiving many of 
the benefits secured through organized effort, are 
still unable to secure increased wages and shorter 
hours. Employment is steady in all lines. During 
the month I have visited the cities of Atchison, 
Horton, and Blue Rapids, where I find the unions 
doing good work and upbuilding their organiza- 
tions. Active work is done in the interest of all 
union labels. 


MAINE. 

Biddeford.—E. . Leighton: . 

Employment is fairly steady. A strike in one of 
the cotton mills here, for more pay, was com- 

romised and the men went back to work under 

etter conditions. During this strike the union 
gained about one hundred and fifty new members. 

Millinocket.—John H. Lobley: 

Work is fairly plentiful at times, but there are a 
great many foreigners employed in this section in 
preference to Americans, Organized labor in fair 
shape and we look for improvement. A federal 
labor union is about to be organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Employment is steady and organized labor in 
good shape. Firemen employed at pumping sta- 
tion have obtained increase in wages without 
strike. Organized workers have the eight hours 
and Saturday half-holiday at better wages than 
the unorganized workers who work 10 hours for 
at least 20 per cent lower wages. 

Chicopee.—James F. Murphy: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed, but unorganized labor in very poor shape. 
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Textile cotton mill workers have formed union. 
Have mill hands’ union under way. 


Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

In Lewiston and Auburn, Me., where I am at 
present located, I find the building trades about 
the only industry organized. There are a great 
many mills and shoe factories, but very little or- 
ganization among these workers. Employment is 
steady inthe mills, but very uncertain for the shoe 
workers. The union men show much higher wage 
scales and better hours and conditions generally 
than the unorganized workers. Central labor union 
is nowin good working condition and expect to get 
committee to help push the work for the union 
labels. Shoe workers expect to organize. 


Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Building Trades 
Department in this city is opposing the open shop. 
Employment is fairly steady. 


MICHIGAN, 


Flint.—John A. Menton: 

All organized trades in fair shape and steadily 
employed. Iron molders and painters have organ- 
ized. Have one new union under way. 

Lansing.—\,. B. Morris: 

Work is plentiful in all lines. Organized trades 
in much better shape than the unorganized. Meat 
cutters organized some time ago and are making 
progress. Have prospects of two new unions soon. 

Marine City.—C. F. Farman: 

This is a marine town, and the strike of the 
sailors has greatly affected the workers here. 
Employment is only fairly steady. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

While business conditions are not yet normal, 
organized trades have held their own and pros- 
pered. In some industries employment is steady, 
in others it is not. The only work here for unor- 
ganized workers, is the digging of the new canal 
and lock. We intend to see to the enforcement of 
the new nine hour law for women and children in 


this state. 
MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd.—Geo. W. Pippy: 

Molders and machinists of this city are thor- 
oughly organized, and their unions are in good 
shape. Blacksmiths, boilermakers, and railway 
carmen have growing unions, Employment is 
steady at present. We expect soon to have this 
city thoroughly organized. Am organizing a 
women’s label Teague, also bartenders, railway 
clerks, and painters. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall and Emanuel Kove- 
leski: 

Building trades have been especially busy all 
fall. All organized trades are steadily employed 
at this writing. Organized labor in good shape. 
Freight handlers secured substantial increase, 
and recognition of their union. Special efforts are 
being put forth in all parts of the state to organize 
new unions and build up the weaker ones. Cement 
workers of Twin Cities have organized. Bartenders 
and cooks and waiters of Moorhead also organized 
recently. Continuous agitation is carried on for 
all union labels. 

Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

Work is steady in most trades. Organized labor 
in good shape. Wages and hours have improved 


without strike. Have formed one new union during 
month and have union label league under way. 


St. Paul.—Joseph Maiden: 

The local unions in this city are, generally 
speaking, in good shape. There are few idle men 
and wages and hours are satisfactory for union 
men. Employment is steady, especially among 
building trades, who have never been more regu- 
larly employed. Through conference, the plumb- 
ers secured raise from $4.50 to $5 a day. Barbers 
obtained advance of $2 a week and freight handlers 
advanced wages six per cent. We have issued a di- 
rectory containing the union stores of this city 
where union labeled goods can be bought. Cement 
workers formed union recently and building labor- 
ers are organizing. 


MISSISSIPPI, 

Gulfport.—G. E. Wilson: 

Organized labor in fair condition; the business 
depression, of course, laid off a great many men. 
Unorganized workers working 12 hours a day on 
small wages and conditions generally bad. Em- 
ployment, however, is becoming more steady. 
Railroad shops have been working nine hours on 
a basis of 10 hours. They are now working six 
days a week. There is great improvement in the 
demand for the union labels. Have prospects of 
organizing several new unions. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis.—J. J. Sullivan: 

All organized trades are steadily employed and 
the outlook is bright for increased membership in 
all trades. Union men are being advertised for in 
the papers. We have had no strikes, but garment 
workers are locked out in one shop. Pile drivers 
organized during month. Have several new unions 
of building trades under way. Effective work is 
done for the union labels by label leagues in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. 


NEVADA. 

Reno.—Ray J. Horton: 

Building trades have been steadily employed. 
Other lines are not so steady as regards work. 
Organized workers receive better hours, higher 
wages, and better conditions generally than the 
unorganized. Cigarmakers have started a system- 
atic union label campaign, and will have the co- 
operation of the trades and labor council in this 
work. Composition roofers, and lathers have or- 
ganized. Delivery clerks and freight handlers are 
about to form unions. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, . 
Concord.—John J. Scully and C. J. French: 
Organized labor in healthy condition and stead- 

ily employed. The unorganized workers are not 
so well taken care of, as they receive very little 
consideration from the employers. Granite indus- 
try is very active on the erection of the addition 
to the state house, as well as the building of a new 
historical building. Through the efforts of the 
central labor union the city employes were granted 
a weekly pay-day and a minimum wage of $1.60 
per day of nine hours, also pay for overtime. 

Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

Business is picking up slowly. Organized labor 
in very good shape as compared with the unor- 

anized. There is increasing demand for all union 
fabels. Boot and shoe workers organized during 
the month. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park.—Harry C. Wallace: 

Organized labor has enjoyed a very good sea- 
son. Every man in the building trades has been 
busy. Very few unorganized men in the building 
trades, and it is difficult for them to find employ- 
ment. A committee from the building trades suc- 
ceeded in having an agreement with the city 
council and the beach commission, whereby they 
will employ only union men on all work. The 
city will spend $150,000 on the beach front this 
fall. Most of the city work heretofore has been 
done by cheap labor. We think this is a good 
start for the building trades and we hope to get 
every building craftsman in the ranks of the union 
so that he may reap the benefit also. We havea 
a number of stores here which handle nothing but 
union-made goods. 


Camden.—Robt. M. Hartmann: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Very few of the 
idle men here belong to the unions. Nearly all 
organized trades are busy. Grocery clerks have 
just organized and gained some concessions and 
shorter workday without strike. Street-car men, 
milk men, bakers, and bakery drivers, butchers 
and bartenders are likely to organize shortly. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Organized workers are enjoying the improved 
conditions which unionism gives them. There is 
slight improvement in the labor market, but not 
enough to furnish employment for all. We have 
a committee which visits all stores to promote 
the union labels. Metal trades council is under 
way and will prove a benefit to the workers of this 
community. 


NEW YORK. 


Cohoes.—Theodore De Groat: 

The shortage of water tends to make employment 
unsteady in this city. Organized workers find 
conditions more to their advantage than the un- 
organized workers, who are, indeed, in bad shape. 
We are steadily pushing the work for the union 
labels. 


Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Conditions are improving and work is steady for 
organized men. There is good demand for the 
union labels. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Since labor day several of the local unions report 
increased membership. There is no doubt but that 
the celebration enlightened some of the unorgan- 
ized workers. Condition of organized trades is not 
very good. A union of musicians has been organ- 
ized at Walden during the month. 


New York.—Rudolph Modest and Chas. W. 
Ekins: 

All skilled men in the butcher industry are well 
organized, with exception of store tenders. Trade 
conditions in the butcher industry is fair. The 
butchers are agitating for international market 
cards. New unions of butcher workmen have 
been formed in Bridgeport, Conn., New Haven, 
Conn., and Newark, N. J. Condition of organized 
labor in the leather belting industry is good. 
There is good demand for union beltmakers from 
outside this city. Work is steady, some shops are 
running overtime, paying time-and-a-half for over- 
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time. Hours have been reduced from 10 to 9 and 
Saturday half-holiday during June, July and 
August. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor holding itsown. Work is pick- 
ing up. Conditions of organized labor is about 
twenty-five per cent in advance of the unorganized. 
A lively agitation keeps the union labels before 
the public. Have one new union under way. 


Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

There has not been any decided change in con- 
ditions since last report. There is about twenty per 
cent difference in wages of organized workers as 
compared with the unorganized, who also have to 
work longer hours. Weare constantly promoting 
the union labels. 

Troy.—John J. Conway: 

Employment is slowly picking up and becoming 
more general. Condition of organized labor is 
good. The Workingmen’s State Federation which 
met here during September, took decided steps in 
regard to the abolition of child labor and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Organized trades secure fair working conditions. 
Employment is steady. Work in the machinists’ 
trade has improved greatly. Union men demand 
the union labels when purchasing. 

Salisbury.—L,. H. Donkel: 

Labor conditions are steadily improving. All 
departments in the Southern Railroad shops are 
working 54 hours a week at union scale of wage. 
Union card mechanics are in demand in this sec- 
tion. Expect to organize an overall factory in 
Spencer, N. C., during the month. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Jamestown.—J. H. Latimer: 

All organized trades working steadily. The state 
has been overrun with men who worked a few 
days for a trifling sum, and then went to some 
other place. We have a committee to visit mer- 
chants and request them to handle union made 


goods. 
OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—H. L. Cook: 

After a struggle of two years with the manu- 
facturers’ association of Newark, N. J., we have 
been successful in getting the association to recog- 
nize the carpenters’ union, adopt the union 
label, and sign an agreement for two years, 
of 44 hours a week, and 35 cents per hour mini- 
mum wage scale. 

Chillicothe.—Joseph Grote: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but its condition 
could be still further improved. Employment is 
uncertain and on short time. Musicians formed 
union during month. 

Columbus.—W. E. Bird: 

Organized labor making steady progress, but 
there is nothing that will help conditions so much 
just now as the return of business prosperity. 
Printing trades are showing a marked improve- 
ment and the union label agitation is continued 
every day in the week. Cigar box makers are 
about to organize. 
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Ironion.—Jas. F. Hayes: 

Employment is steady and conditions fair. Fur- 
nace men secured advance of 15 cents a day. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Organized workers seem to have the preference 
over the unorganized with most employers. Work 
is steady in some trades, but uncertain in others. 
There is fair demand for all union labels. 


Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

Condition of organized labor a good. 
Brick plants around Nelsonville and at Hayden- 
ville employ about 500 unorganized workers and 
their wages are extremely low. Employment is 
not yet steady, but shows some improvement. 
Wages remain about the same as last year with 
the organized workers in the coal mines and build- 
ing trades. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Organized labor getting along nicely as regards 
wages and hours. The unorganized workers are 
working for any wage offered and as many hours 
as the employers say, and in but rare cases are 
they paid any overtime. The outlook for steady 
employment is brighter at this writing than for 
some time. The machinists are on strike on the 
B. & O. railroad system. An injunction has been 
issued against the men, Strike breakers are 
walking the streets heavily armed, several have 
been arrested for intoxication and jailed. 


Norwalk.—E. F. Lamb: 

Work is steady. Organized labor in fine shape, 
but unorganized badly off. Conditions are nor- 
mal; we have had no strikes since November, 
1908. Bookbinders and bartenders have organ- 
ized. Clerks are about to organize. 


Sandusky.—Frederic A. Hammond: 

Trade conditions fair; business is improving 
slowly. Musicians and bartenders are forming 
unions, There is good demand for the union 
labels. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor is constantly achieving better 
conditions in this city. More particularly is this 
true of the carpenters’ organization during the 
past year. It has shown a steady advancement. 
Every contract of any importance has been made 
fair by it. The members have achieved arecord of 
which they can well be proud. Other organiza- 
tions showing marked advancement are the 
barbers and printing pressmen. All unions are in 
good condition and in nearly every instance all of 
their members are working. Unorganized labor 
has made little, if any, progress. The barbers, 
after a little trouble with one of the employers, 
straightened out the shop, and now the same 
conditions prevail in this establishment as in the 
other shops of a like nature in the city. The 
woman’s auxiliary of the printers has started a 
label campaign against non-union printing. Last 
month they secured over 10,000 pieces of non- 
union printed matter, both local and foreign. 
This will be returned to those having it published, 
with the request that the printers’ label be placed 
on same in the future. It augurs well for the 
printing industry in this city. Several union men 
were nominated on both the Democratic and 
Republican tickets in this city, thus insuring the 
election of union men at the municipal election 
this fall. More and more are we recognizing the 


fact that our members are entitled to positions of 
this nature, and with the headway gained, the 
task will be easier of accomplishment in the future. 
Mr. Henry Titer of the molders’ union was 
selected as deputy workshop inspector for this 
district. The plumbers have under way an ordi- 
nance for city plumbing inspector which will do 
much toward bettering the condition of the 
a ase and the plumbing industry. There isa 
ikelihood of its passage, as it has secured the en- 
dorsement of several of the city boards. Agita- 
tion for the renewal of the lecture course given 
under the auspices of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly will again be taken up. This course is 
always free to all of the citizens and has given the 
movement no little prestige. Some of the best 
speakers have been secured in the past, and if it 
is agreed to continue it again this fall the same 
high standard will be maintained. It is our pur- 
pose to send a delegate tothe Toronto convention. 


Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized workers have the preference over the 
unorganized with employers. Work is steady. 
Steam engineers have organized and getting to 
work in good shape. Expect to get the stationary 
firemen’s union under way shortly. The union 
labels are called for. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Trades council expects to hold a series of 
open meetings during the winter months. Have a 
number of new unions under way, which I hope 
to report organized soon. A great deal of work is 
done for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA, 

Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized trades in fine shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Unskilled laborers seem anxious to organ- 
ize in order to secure better conditions. There is 
increased demand for union labeled goods. 

Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Employment has been steady in most industries 
here. We have improved conditions without hav- 
ing to resort to strike. Organized labor in very 
good shape. The union labels are boomed. 


Guthrie.»—G. E. Warren: 

Throughout the state one finds the organized 
workers securing better conditions, hours, and 
wages than the unorganized. To some extent the 
unorganized workers have been benefited through 
the trade union activity, mainly through the 
effects of the good legislation secured by the 
union. The laws affect organized and unorganized 
workers alike. Employment is fairly steady. Un- 
skilled laborers have been greatly benefited 
through the state law on public work. A system 
of post card advertising the union Jabels has been 
very effective in this city. Many merchants are 
handling union labeled goods. 

Oklahoma Cily.—J. D. Traylor: 

There is plenty of work forall organized trades, 
Plumbers have been on strike, but have secured 
work elsewhere, and all men are employed. Some 
paint firms and construction companies which 
have hitherto been averse to organized labor have 
signed up with the unions. Teamsters, automobile 
drivers, helpers and repairers, and building labor- 
ers have organized. Engineers and federal labor 
union are about to organize. 
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Shawnee.—C. Tullis: 

Industrial conditions in this city are better than 
ever before. Work is fairly steady. We are agita- 
ting for better sanitation in workshops. About 
ninety-five per cent of the workers in this city are 
organized. There is good demand for the union 
labels. Under the new ordinance a union man was 
appointed building inspector. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers organized recently. Laundry 
workers and street-car employes are about to form 
unions. 

Tulsa.—H. A. Smith: 

Industrial conditions good; there is plenty of 
work here. There is great difference in the wages 
paid to organized workers as compared with the 
unorganized, who receive a great deal less, and 
work longer hours. The eight and nine hour day 
— in organized industries. Teamsters and 

elpers and horseshoers have organized. Laundry 
workers and cooks and waiters are about to or- 
ganize. Tailors are building up their union. 


OREGON. 

Portland.—Mrs. L,. Gee: 

The organized workers are so far in advance of 
the condition of unorganized, that the contrast is 
readily noticed from month to month. Employ- 
ment is steady in most industries. Wages are on 
the increase in organized industries, and hours 
are shortened. State federation of labor and the 
central body are working for the employers 
liability law. There is increased demand for the 
union labels. The state federation is starting a 
union label campaign, through the columns of the 
labor press of the state. 

Salem.—A. W. Dennis: 

Trade union members have been steadily em- 
ployed during the past year. The unions have 
been instrumental in setting a fair price as the 
prevailing scale of wages. Carpenters now have 
from $3 to $3.75 a day and the eight hour day. 
Unorganized trades still work all sorts of hours 
for any price the employers offer. Nearly all stores 
here carry full lines of union made goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rebrig: 

The unions are steadily improving’ conditions 
for their members. Musicians and chauffeurs are 
organizing. The union lalels are asked for. 

Easton.—Wwm. Slaybecker: 

Condition of organized labor fair, although em- 
ployment is not steady. 

Erie.—Theodore Eichhorn: 

Employment is becoming more steady. Team- 
sters and metal trades council are under way to 
organize. Good demand for all union labels. 

Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

Work is steady. Men are working overtime in 
some industries. Wages remain the same as last 
year’s scale, because the unions took a decided 
stand against wage reduction during hard times. 


Mahanoy City.—R. C. Fowler: 

Building trades have steady employment, but 
work in the mines is poor. Carpenters of Frack- 
ville organized during month. 

McSherrystown.—t,. E. Topper: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 
ment is steadily increasing. Through the efforts 
of trade union officials in this city affiliation of the 


unions of York with the state federation was 
effected. A vigorous union label campaign has 
been started. 

Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

Work is plentiful. Wages are fairly satisfactory. 
There is noticed increased political agitation in 
regard to the election of working class candidate: 
Have two new unions under way. 

Monongahela.—W. M. Forester: 

Employment is becoming more steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor improving. Future looks 
bright for the union men of this city. Barbers are 
organizing. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle and Frank Burch: 

Employment is becoming more regular. Organ- 
ized workers in good shape, much superior to 
condition of the unorganized. Grocery clerks 
have organized and we look for a splendid organ- 
ization in that trade. The local building trades 
council expect to build a labor temple in this city. 

Pottsville.—Jere Brennan and S. M. Glover: 

Employment is not very regular, and with the 
approach of winter some of the working people 
will face privation unless things brighten up a bit. 
Organized workers are in pretty good shape, but 
condition of the unorganized is poor. Mine work 
ers organized during month. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Carpenters are 
steadily employed, but there is not a great rush 
of business. The hodcarriers and plumbers are 
about to form unions. 

Wilkes Barre.—R. B. Easton: 

Organized labor in excellent condition, all trades 
are enjoying short work day and good wage scale. 
With the unorganized workers the reverse is true 
in most instances.. Miners are the only organized 
workers who are not enjoying steady work at this 
writing. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport.—Wm. M. Edson: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We have had no strikes. Wages and 
hours are fairly satisfactory for union men. Un- 
organized are notin very good shape. There is 
much hustling done to promote the union labels. 
Steamfitters are organizing. 

Providence.—C. H. Lee: 

Work is steady. Building trades have never 
experienced a better season than the one just 
passed. Organized workers secure shorter work- 
day, better conditions, and higher wages than the 
unorganized. Improved sanitary conditions in 
most shops are due to the agitation of the trade 
unions. Have several new unions under way. 
Union label agitation is carried on constantly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Georgetown.—Joseph Alphonse: 

Organized labor has held fast and lost no ground 
during the business depression. Employment is 
unsteady, but we look for a return to normal con- 
ditions. Union men here stand by the union 


labels. 
TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Wm. E. Reich: 
Business seems to be pretty good. Southern rail- 
road shops employ a large force here. 
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Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Organized labor constantly improving condi- 
tions. Employment is steady in some lines. The 
trouble between the carpenters and the tri-state 
fair has been settled. 

Nashville.—Albert E. Hill: 

Conditions here are fairly good. Bookbinders 
and garment workers organized recently. Good 
demand for the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

Conditions here are fair. All work is done by 
union men. In every respect, organized labor 
takes the lead as regards conditions. There is 
good demand for all union labels. 

Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

All trades are steadily employed at this writing. 
Organized conditions are far superior to the unor- 
ganized. A member of one of the labor organiza- 
tions in this city was appointed to serve on the 
board of city engineers. Ladies’ label league has 
been organized. Blacksmiths are about to organ- 
ize. Weare booming all union labels. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

The organized trades are working in harmony, 
under contracts with employers, while uwnorgan- 
ized trades work the 10 hour day with low wages. 
The union labels are demanded. 


Dallas.—Wm. T. White: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is fairly 
good. Nearly all skilled trades are organized. 
Unorganized labor comprises mostly unskilled lab- 
orers, and city employes. Employment is steady. 
Some of the building trades recently secured in- 
crease in wages without trouble. The eight hour 
law of this state is being violated in many in- 
stances. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

Have three or four new unions under way. The 
retail clerks have had some legislation enacted 
which will help them. There ought to be a more 
persistent demand for the union labels. 


Ft. Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized mailers union during the month. 
Have metal ceiling workers union under way. A 
movement is on foot whereby parks will be estab- 
lished in the most populated wards of the city. 
Union men in all lines have been unusually busy. 
We are beginning to frame up for coming legisla- 
tion. Committees are urging payment of poll tax 
in order to be ready for good work. 

Galveston,—O. A. Anderson: 

Skilled trades are fairly well employed, but un- 
skilled laborers do not find employment steady. 
Organized labor in fairly good shape. The demands 
of organized labor are recognized, but the un- 
organized workers do not receive much attention. 
Since last report have organfzed a union of car- 
penters and another trade. Have one new union 
under way. We are agitating for all union labels, 


Marshali.—t,. Rousselle: 

About ninety per cent of the workersare organized. 
Building trades have plenty of work. First-class 
carpenters are in demand. With the exception of 
the Marshall Gas Company who broke contract 
with the gas fitters union, all organized trades are 
working in harmony with employers. The city 
commission is favorable to organized labor. 
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Thirteen state laws favorable to labor have been 
enacted. The new city charter which went into 
effect about nine months ago has the initiative and 
referendum and recall incorporated. This charter 
was drawn up by a committee consisting of three 
members from the city council, three from the 
Marshall Trades and Labor Council, three from 
the bar association and three from the Merchants 
Association. This city is now working under the 
commission form of government. Railway clerks, 
telephone operators, and federal union are not yet 
organized, but hope to get them in line. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Industrial conditions are good. Nearly all me- 
chanics steadily employed. Cotton picking has 
relieved the congestion in some industries. A 
great many people are employed in picking the 
cotton. Union men get better pay and shorter 
hours than the unorganized. Garment workers 
have organized. 

Thurber.—]. M. D. Lasater: 

Work is steady in all lines. There is nothing 
new to report at this writing as to wages or hours. 
A standing committee looks after the union labels. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

There are some idle people in nearly every in- 
dustry here. Building trades are not so steadily 
employed now as they have been during the past 
season. Carpenters secured raise to 45 cents an 
hour without strike. The cotton picking season 


furnishes pretty steady work for the unorganized 
workers. Shirt, waist and laundry workers organ- 
Been trying to form a federal 


ized recently. 
union. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Dan. J. Sullivan: 

Nearly all skilled trades are organized and work- 
ing under fair conditions. Sentiment of the unor- 
ganized is toward unionism, but they lack 
sufficient spirit to really organize and some agita- 
tion is needed in order to bring them in. Hope to 
report teamsters organized next month. There is 
increasing Cemand for all union labels. 

Brattleboro.—Job Long: 

Work is steady for organized trades. Garment 
workers obtained increased wages and 48 hour 
week without strike. A state law protects the 
union labels. Organized labor in very good shape. 
Printers are likely to organize. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Employment is fairly steady. All trades here are 
organized with exception of printers and musi- 
cians. Organized labor in good shape. Printers 
are about to form union. Central Labor Union has 
appointed a committee to look after the union 
labels in stores and we look for good results. 

St. Johnsbury.—N. H. Gibbons: 

Carpenters, painters, and granite cutters in good 
shape. Unorganized workers receive about twenty- 
five to fifty cents per day less than the organized 
workers. Work is fairly steady here. Carpenters 
who previous to organization received very low 
wages, raised their scale 25 cents during the past 
year and are in very good shape. Retail clerks 


are organizing. 
VIRGINIA. 


Newport News.—J. J. O'Donnell: 
Organized labor gaining in strength and in- 
fluence. Employment is fairly steady. Teamsters, 
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tailors, ship fitters, and electrical workers are 
organizing. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

Richmond.—W. E. Terry: 

Organized labor in Richmond has made rapid 
strides in the past few years. The trades council 
is a wide-awake and progressive body and ever alert 
to the needs of the cause of labor. Employment 
at this time is steady. There is demand for ma- 
chinists and carpenters. Organized labor elected 
from its ranks a member to the state legislature. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady growth in most industries. Work is fairly 
steady. Organized labor has the best of it in every 
respect. 


Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Work is fairly steady at this writing. Shingle 
weavers at Grays Harbor are striking to protect 
themselves from new grading rules which would 
reduce wages. Organized labor secures much bet- 
ter conditions than those secured by unorganized 
workers. Carpenters’ union has been formed at 
Cle Elum. Bartenders, cooks, and waiters of Cle 
Elum have also formed unions. 


Walla Walla.—J. M. Rose: 

All skilled mechanical work is done by union 
labor in this city. The unorganized workers con- 
sist mostly of unskilled laborers. Ninety per cent 
of the union men here have steady employment 
nine months of the year. All trades are well or- 
ganized. Hope to organize express men, federal 
union, and laundry workers soon. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Union men are holding their own as regards 
conditions. Employment is fairly good at this 
time. There is increased demand for the union 
labels. 

WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—Carl Foasberg: 

Employment is steady at this writing. The 
labor union of this city have demanded a tubercu- 
line test of all cattle from which milk is sold in 
this city. Stationary firemen and railway bridge 
workers organized during month. 

Lake Geneva.—C. A. Downes: 

Organized trades in goodshape. There are very 
few unorganized workers in this city. Painters 
secured increase of from 30 to 40 cents per hour 
and the eight hourday. We have several large 
buildings under way and strictly union contracts. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—]. M. Ritchie: 

Mine workers are fairly well organized and have 
their union recognized by employers. Almost all 
building trades are organized. It is difficult to 
organize foreigners on account of the languages. 
Employment inall branches of work is steady, 
there is great demand for unskilled laborers, but 
wages are low. Teamsters union was organized 
during month. Bakers, laundry workers, press- 


men, and sheet metal workers are organizing. 
The Japanese are increasing in this section. 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

All organized trades are fairly well employed. 
There is considerable increase in membership of 
all unions, especially in building trades. Organ- 
izer Young has been doing good work in this sec- 
tion. His visits to many unions established new 
life in the membership. Bakers, teamsters, and 
several other trades are organizing. 





THE UNEXPRESSED. 


On the verge of speech this whole day long 
Has lain in my heart an unsung song— 

Just over the edge of Oblivion’s brink 

Has hovered a thought that I dared not think. 


Some day when my heart grows bold and stfong 
I shall shout the words of that unsung song; 
Some day when my life has broader grown 

I shall think the thought that I dared not own. 


But they will not be as today they seem— 

Sweet, voiceless music—evanishing dream, 

For a story by human lips once told, 

Or a song once sung is already old— 

And the thought that a mortal has dared to think 
To a group of commonplace words must shrink. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 1,367 unions making returns for Septem ber, 1909, 
with an aggregate membership of 92,506, there were 4.8 
per cent without employment. In the preceding month 
1,204 unions, with a membersbip of 76,611, reported 5.6 
per cent unemployed. 


~ 
Ss 


~D WA DAN & OO 


Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month commencing January, 1908. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1909; the 
light line for 1908. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of September, 1909. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand sept 1, 

1. Florida state federation of labor, tax, mar, 

“9, to and incl aug, ud 

Central labor union, Franklin, Pa, tax, jan, 
09, to and incl june, 09. 

Trades and labor council, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
tax, feb, 09, to and incl oct, ’09 

Centrol labor union, Waterville, 
dec, '08, to and incl june, ’09 

Trades assem, Fort Worth, Tex, tax, nov, 
08, to and incl oct, ’09 

Central labor council, Waco, Tex, tax, aug, 
108, to and incl aly, 09. 

Hat trimmers 11 

Trades and labor ensemn, Burlington, I Io a, 
tax, Jan, ’09, to and incl june, ’Ud.... " 

Central labor union, Keene, N 
08, to and incl aug, ’09. 

Trades council, Pana, Ill, 

— trades council, Bay y cy,” Mich, 


5 00 
5 00 
7 50 
5 88 
10 00 


up, $5. 
Central labor “union, Saranac a mw Se 
tax, feb, ' 9, toand inel july, 0 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of ii A, tax, 


Intl Sadies garment ‘workers ‘union, tax, 0, 
n, d, ’OR, j, f, 09. 
Federal labor 12833, sup... 
R R helpers and laborers 12832, sup.. 
Stove mounters inti union, sup 
Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, sup 
Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 
11555, tax. 8, 0, n, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 50c. 
Trades a and labor council, Niagara Falls, 
y up 
RR helpers and laborers 12524, —- 
Sewer and 1a pipe layers 2824, ‘tax, 
sept, Me; d f, H 
. Watch finishers 10464, tax, j, &, 8. $3; a tL 3... 
Central labor assem, Wash, Pa, tax, oct, ’U8, 
to and incl mar, 09. 
Central labor union, Spokane, ‘Wash, ‘tax, 
feb, 0%, toand incl july,’0.. 
Federal labor 128 '1, tax, july, $i. ‘0; ‘a f, $i. 10 
Federal labor 12801, tax, aug, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Federal labor 12801. tax, sept, $1.10: d f, $1.10 
Rubber workers 12420, tax, aug, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; 8-c assess for united hatters, $1.50 
— protective 8249, tax, aug, erste d wes 
BSP cenichntdstableadingtndundentaciadiieameesinaes : 
Federal! labor 9993, tax, sept, $4; d f, $ ° 
Trades and labor council, ew ‘albany in ° 
tax, feb, 09, to and inel july, ’09 
Federal labor 11164, tax, aug, $1 25; d f. $1.25 
Central labor union, North Adams, Mass, 
tax, jan, to and incl june 
Operative plasterers intl assoof shed Sand me, 


no @oe + Keto eo Oe @ 


~ 
so 


j,a 

Suspender workers | 

Twin-city fed of labor, Urban . 
09, to and incl july, ’.. 
. Federal labor $139, tax, aug, $2: ‘a f, ‘2. 
Federal labor 10746, tax, a, 8, $2. 80: a f, $2.80 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333. tax, 
july, $!.75; d f, $1.7 

Federal labor 12576, — aug, $2 45; d f, $2.45 

ed trad+s council, Colorado Springs, ‘Colo, 

tax, mar, ’09, to and inet aug, 09. 

Central labor ‘union, Akron, Ohio, tax, a, 


| > nee 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, ‘tax, “aug. 
$10.40; d f, $10 apeeinene 
Trades council, er “Wash, “tax, j, . Ne ow 
Rockmens prot 12712, tax, acct aug, $10; a f, 


$8 8 8 8 $388 S88 8 88 SBS BEBE S SB SE 


2S 1 oO Boo Cm one 
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Absolutely Pure 

The only baking powder 

made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 








3. 


Pa 





. Central labor union, 


an, Canenttvadeinicks o>, itive,” ainabapeeaaingeupnasineaing aan 
Central labor union, Alameda co, Cal, tax, 
he MN ctiiitendst «< 45: mem ceean eine 
Central labor union, Fite hburg, Mass, tax, 
feb, 09, to and incl jan. "10 
Central laborunion, Adams, Mass, tax, ‘feb, 
09, to and incl acct sept, 09.0.0... .......- ceseeeees 


Patternmakers league of N A, tax. 
Amal meat cutters, buicher 


aug..... 


textile workers of A, tax, m, 
$150; 3-c assess for united hatters. $300........ 
United hatters of N A, 3-c assess for united 
hatters.......... 
Tobacco workers intl union, tax, 


m, a, ‘m, 


Federal labor 7479, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, $1 
Suspeniter workers 11251, 
8c; st p, 30c.. 
Federal! labor 12984. sup 
Erie, Pa, tax, june, to 


tax, j, a, 80c; d f, 


and incl nov, "9 ; 
—" prot 77, ‘tax, dec, ’08, to and inel 


Flat Penaiioe 12512, tax, aug. $3; d f, $3.. ; 

Central labor council, Pasadena, Cal, z, 
feb, (9, to and incl july, %9 

Central trades and labor council, ‘Lake. co, 
Ind, tax, feb, to and inel oct, 


* Federal labor 12787, tax, aug. $1 ‘66: d f, $1.50 


Central labor council, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
tax, a, m, 

Intl union’ of elevator ‘constructors, 
RE OEE ERE 

Wood, wire and metal lathers int! union, 
tax, kept a 

Trades and labor assem, Covington, Ky, 
tax, may, to and incl nov, and acct dec .. 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, IIl, 


Ri I UT ceernctsa~senitnagniinannseninspoctaggecsce-ane 
7 labor 12809, tax, sept, $6; df, 96; 


up, 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 


“tax, 


workmen of 


a,m, 


20 00 
3 00 
10 00 


6 00 
25 00 


63 50 
450 00 
255 00 
103 29 

6 00 


1 90 
10 00 


5 00 


40 00 
6 00 


5 (0 
7 50 
8 00 
2 50 
9 96 
25 00 
6 00 
2 50 
16 00 





















4. and helpers intl union, sup ..............cec0.ss000 
Suspendermakers 9.60, tax, aug, $5.50; d f, 
SR SN Mn cnnscishtetiiles axes’, sadzectlibn hx tpapedicen 
7. Firemens asso 12270, ‘tax, aug, $3; af &........ 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite workers 10943, 
lax, sept, 2 Eg bee 3 ener 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
SX Ee | Re ie 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, aug, $15; d f, $15... 
Central trades and labor assem, Syrac use, 
A” 6S eee ee 
Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, N Zz, 
tax, apr, to and inc! sept, __ aaa 
Union County central labor union, Eliza- 
beth, N J, tax, may to and inel oct........... 
Central labor union, Binghamton, N Y, tax, 
TT nitinen. -sptaimeianensetbinsiaiestiadaaes ensantgmontties 
United trades and labor cvuncil, Dayton, 
ee See 
Como labor anion, Toledo, Ohio, tax, m, 
Te Wasa. cicidintetnehs ‘gous: <nsadeceeenytaiakttonedity aan 
Badge, lodge, and paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, aug, ’U9, 45e;d f 55e .... .........00..... 
Base ball workers 10929, namo a, 09, 8c; d f, 
81c.. eabapinge ss <6 sumanais 
street sweepers | 2811, tax, aug, 09, $5; d f. $5.. 
Cigar factory tobacco ~trippers 10227, tax, 
Fealy, WR, GEwe GF, GG. .nccecccccccccccesesesece.cesiee 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, sept, 09, $2° d f, $2 
Trades and labor council, Water Valley, 
Miss, tax, may, to and incl oct, ’09............ 
central labor union, Wichita, "Kans 
feb, to and inel july, 09 
Central labor union, Sherman, Tex, tax, 
Jam, OBE ENE) JBMO, "OD....0cccccccseqscesecersceeseee 
Federal labor 6¥92a, tax, j, a, 8, v9, $3.10; d f 
Shei iadsinsahenyiansint-apuiciebinintedueneinauadibanastone i 
Federal labor 7087, tax, july, ’09, $5.50; df, 
RN ee Ee I 
Federal labor 8367, tax, june, ’09, $3; d f, $3... 
ory labor 101.8, tax, sept, ’09, $1.35, d f, 
aE Acteniitlipiis Sahin itenienitiaiesiananiumsieialaaiinee satiinatinn 
Fede rai labor 11366, ta pt, 09, 45e; d f, 45c 
Federal labor 12550, tax, j, a, s, 09, $1.05; d f, 
Ts: scscsioicaypecse-chasnadiensbadhincienstiniebdstantihthienincsisneans 
Feder ul ‘labor 1265 tax, j, 09, $l. 20; df, 
SUIT nas winssienonaethinstitevanediianeuiniainsibipaiiiahiudecamenapaes 
Federal labor 12670, tax. a, 8, "09, $3; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 12756, tax, july, 09, sonia df, 
Laborers protective 12802, tax, duly, %9, st 
Glass bottle blowers asso of U S and c ‘an, 
tax, j, a, s, 09... 
Journeyme n barbers intl union of A, 
ee stele ite id cae i ea 
Intl asso brid and structural iron work- 
ers, tax, a, 8, (9 
Granite cutie rs inti asso of A, “tax, j. a. s.’09 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
Tg PE g OD «00 .-acnscenstinsscnesscotaguonecessucnscsssiones 
United Sie joutaal ymen plumbers, etc, ant 
j, a, s, 09 
Nat! bro of ope rative potters, tax, ij, ‘j, a. 8, 
Aye I EE Le 
Window cleaners 12819, tax, aug, 09, ‘$2. 50; 
aif 
Nebtaska state fed of labor, tax, aug, 09, to 
and incl jan, ’i0 
Trades and labor council, ‘Fon du ‘Lae, ‘Wis, 
1ax, mar, to and inel aug, ’09............ ......... 
Central labor union. Nortolk and. vicinity, 
Va, tax, jan, toand incl june, ’v9............... 
Federal labor 11787, tax, aug, ’U9, 50c; d f, 50c 
Central labor union, Frankiin, Pa, sup........ 
Assorters and pack ers 8316, sup.................... 
Machinists helpers 12795, tax, a, s, $2.90; d f, 
$2.90; sup, 50c. ............... as 
Federal labor 11434, Sup..............0...00.-ceesseseeeeree 
Ladies straw and felt bat workers 12675, tax, 
aug, U9, $7,50; d f, $7.50; sup, 5Uc................+. 
Machinists hel pers 12804, tax, aug, ’09, 80c; d f, 
le NO SI arses -snias annactoovvarendenaretnginaninest 
Bottle, cap, cork and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, aug, 09, $11.25; d f, $11. sup, $3.26 ..... 
Horse naii workers it 682, su 
Federal labor 8060, tax, sont, 109, $3.75; “a < 
AR 
Federal labor (2818, tax, aug, acct owt, 09, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 
Trades council, Chickasha, “Okla, tax, ge ce ‘a, 





09 
Horse nail workers 10953, tax, aug, ’09, ‘$2.30; 


» 00 


Ss 


1 60 


» 00 


6 20 


6 00 


0 


2 10 


2 40 
6 U0 
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GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send ae meee or sketch for free report as to 
| ey a A or finest ESPs ove ver issued ay 
ree. distribution «1 HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” 
= mee Mov sMaED illustrated and and “WHAT TO Te 
F INVENTIONS WANTED. 
ONE MILLION D DOLLARS tired free In WORLD'S PROGRESE Copy teen 
tised free in“ WORLD'S P RESS."” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. C. 
9. — pointers 10884, tax, aug, ’00, $8; d f, $3; 
RN ERovccki-. ehccdsnatndeosdcopentldete bheanah: hiualtaddle $6 25 
Central $y ye union, Hot murnen, 
Ark, tax, m, j, J... si 2 50 
Trades union ‘assem, “Williamsport, ‘Pa, 
RE ES A OPE ie, 250 
Trades’ assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, J, j, a, ’08.. 2 50 
oo A! lwbor 8620, tax, sept, "09, bbe; d f, 55e; 
heeteibiine. dtedbecticleg iste 1 60 
Federal i labor 11459, tax, july, 09, "90¢; a f, We; 
A Fe itanenenceese. . v- .juvsepensnameevesmindtcentintieamanees 2 55 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, sept, 09, $2.90; df, 
Re Ns BR icincdncariccvesccnsicends pempentiaraadabecianit 6 30 
Excavators prot 1271], tax, acct sept, '09, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $1...... aan 16 00 
10. Undertakers 9019, tax, m, a, 709, $5; a f, a 10 00 
a om of labor, Saginaw, “Mich, ‘tax, Jj 
Ss sisentniiesien sbiindeienietbitasasbiaheiananionesisiialica saddest 250 
nockmens prot 12712, tax, bal aug, '09, $10; 
L adenesonvornpenbaniendipsneniahnyenavaieitenibnialcaniesthe 20 00 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, sept, U9, $2.25; d f, 
phaocsicbenn garpainbapeiaiiuntosuegestiinadiiteabdasiic iatehes tind 4 50 
HEELS g COUNTERS Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 12602, 
tax, j.j, a,’09 , $1.05; a f, $1.05... 210 
f i Rock oO als and ee sharpeners 12366, tax, 
Mad Stee aug, ’0Y 29; d f, $1.25. 2580 
eo Central cw en of labor, ‘Albany, 'N b 
4 ee Sa 2 50 
For Miners,Quarrymen, Farmers Federal labor Tail. tax, sept, '09, 65c; d f, 65c.. 1 30 
and all men who do rough work. Federal labor 9435, tax, sept, "09, $1.15: d f 
ER EN te eT Sea 2 30 
wider labor 11796, tax, j,a,. 09, 8. 75; d f, rw? 7 50 
Seve you shoe money. Re | ” Peteval labor 12686, tax, aug, ’U9, $1.50; 
easy to attach. Your shoe dealer LBD «..rcerresceccesee wees ss seassssennennnen: seevenne ances 8 00 
has shoes fitted with them, or any cob- a yy! grorkers 10888, hentese 8, 0, n, d, "09, 2 80 
bler can put them on. They will out- Suspender workers 10093, tax, a, 8, 0, "09, 
last the shoe. A pair will make old $8.30; d f, $3.30; sup, $16 22 60 
deoes a0 good as new. Send for book- Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, J, j. ‘a, = 
let that tells all about them. National print “cutters asso of ‘A, “tax, a 8, 
vonnqtvinneoniainseemumikGkenbeattinassemieimnands ‘ 41 
Inu bro of electrical workers, tax, j, j, 09 heees 120 00 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. Cigarmakers inti union of A, tax, a, m, (9... 883 08 
Amal asso of street and eleciric railway 
BOSTON, MASS. employes asso, tax, j, a. 8, 09 ...... 525 00 
ll, Federal labor 12750, tax, aug, .9, $1; af, (7 2 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 
B, $e itiittnttinetnieis $4 60 eR BE A ei 1 4 
Navy vard clerks and draftsmens 12327, tax, Inti typographical union, tax, aug............... 227 35 
aug, U9, $6.55; Gf, $6.55... .........ceceg e-e-eseree coneee 13 10 Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
Central labor union, Michigan City, Ind, TU EF RT RY eee 171 16 
tax, june, to and incl nov, 'U9........ .........++ 5 00 Laborers prot 12828, sup.. 25 
Central labor council, San Joaquin, Cal, 13. Federal labor (2835, sup.. 10 00 
URN TTEE TD a. cnisivcich reels: sucevaishinineninaiiaeuniahniuniate 2 50 sepeeee strippers 10422, tax, “sept, 08, $3; ‘a f, 
( emtcad | labor union, Beaver co, New Brigh- _ EE 750 
ton, Pa, tax, apr, to and incl sept, ’09......... 5 00 Federal labor 12760, sup. 60 
Sewing machine operators 12812, tax, aug, Printers roller makers 10638, tax, sept, $i. ‘25; 
I Ae A OI a ci.cincicntnas-cecnesenapensounrocnsshes 6 40 EA FT, aie 8 50 
Federal ees 12791, tax, sept, ’C9, $2; d f, $2; Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
en: aibiecasndane 5 50 and helpers intl MI ncn satiate anaes dnnte 8 00 
Federal labor 12681, sup 200 Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
Excavators prot union of Greater N Y, in ntti sbtecnutesndnimeicanevensitiies: senas 16 80 
12711, tax, acct sept, ’09, $5; d f, $5; sup, $1 ll 00 New Hampshire state federation of labor, 
9%. Interior freight handlers and warehouse- tax, apr, to and incl sept, ’09.....................0 5 00 
mens intl union of A, tax, jan, to and incl Central Jabor union, ae a Mass, 
STN IIE cieshaiedicnecinacetenchepauaantosnamimianinedinte 120 60 tax, july, 08, to and incl june, 'v9............... 10 00 
Brotherhood of painters, decorators, paper- Stoneware workers 6888, tax, sept, $i. 25; d f, 
hangers of A, tax, @Ug, '09...............cc0c0. coeee 291 93 $4.25... 8 50 
= and union, Salem, Mass, tax, a, Federal Jabor 7087, ‘tax, ‘aug. "$5.50; a f, $5.50... ll 00 
RT UEP scecencsauinepnscavetuniveninn<onsbiecvenbueieboonmensene 2 50 Pipe eT TX and repairers prot 11465, tax, 
Cloth and —— workers 10184, a, aug, "09, PO Sa RS Sata Prenat ti 10 00 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 2 40 Nai mill employes 9987, tax, J, a, $2; df, $2 400 
Federal labor 8805, “tax, “sept, “9, "BOc; d f, Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
1 00 11307, tax, sept, ’09, 75c; d f, 75c 1 30 
Music engravers 11809, tax, aug, 909, "$1.65; 
4 00 iE, See cknipecenneians: ‘abies qsnuiliaieenstptnn dink debit 8 30 
Oil cake packers 12634, tax, sept, 09, 70c; d f, 
110 70c .. 14 
Ro omabers and helpers | 13818, t tax, aug, 09, Barber hop port porters “and bath house em- 
si: a nisl abe 2 00 ployes 1 tax, J, J, 09, $2.50; d f, $2.50....... 5 00 
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ABSOLUTE PURITY 





AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT WITH 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


gl) CHARTER 


WHISKEY 


Thirty-five years experience in art of 
whiskey making has accomplished abso- 
lute purity, exquisite flavor and supreme 
quality for this perfect beverage. 


“Ask Any Colonel” 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


Incorporated 


Distillers 


Louisville, Ky. 














13. Lastmakers 9269, tax, j, a, s, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 


Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, sept, $2.45; 
2.4 


a f, $2. 
Federal ha 8217, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
Central trades and labor cou neil, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, july, ’v8, to and ‘incl june, 


Central labor union, Waterloo, Iowa, tax, 


euisicusn” Dunn, ‘of 18th assem “district 
piseny, N Y, donation to legal defense 


pelea labor 7112, tax, apr, to and incl aug, 
09, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Intl — of united brewery workmen, 
tax, j,< 

Intl nalon ‘ot state workers, tax, aug, 709. 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, j, j,’ 

Intl alliance bill posters and billers of. A, 
tax, j, a, 8, 

Intl wood carvers asso of N , tax 

Federal labor 11624, tax, ook, siL.é5, a f, 
$11.65; sup, $l. 

" agnor workers 12731, tax, july $1.45; 
d f. $1.4 

Federal labor 12671, tax, may, $l. 10; d f, $1.10 

Womens protective 12551, tax, july, 900; df, 


Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 
tax, may, ’09, to and incl apr, ’10.. 

Telephone operators 12601, tax, sept, 909, = 

, 75¢.. 

Tobacco strippers 96 8, ‘tax, aug, $5; “af, ‘$5. 

Picture — workers 12777, tax, aug, $1.25; 
d f, $l. 

New York ‘transfer co ‘employes prot "11824, 
tax, sept, 0c 

Federal labor 8786, ‘tax, aug, $1.7 75; d f, $17 

Laborers prot 8356, tax, sept, 75c; d f, ie. as 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, aug, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Federal labor 8769, tax. aug, 85c; d f 83c..... 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, aug, $2.75; d f, 


$2.75 

Federal labor 12825, tax, sept, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, aug, $1. 25; df, 
1.25 

Relirood helpers 9 laborers 12775, tax, 
aug, $1.80; d f, $1.30. 


oo eee Oe 8 OM 
SsSS3 8 8S 


ss 


wo 
Ss 


14, —— council, Millville, N J, tax, mar, ’09, 


to and incl aug, ’09 

A ndie workers 11922, tax, f, m, a, m, 
2; 

Federal labor 12758, tax, sept, $3.75; d f, $3.75 

Porters — 12029, tax, aug, $1.70; d f, "$l. 70; 
sup, 

Free fedecaiion of workingmen of Porto 
Rico, sup 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, 


u 
. Intl bro of maintenance of way emplo 8, 


tax, aug 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, se 
Tennessee state fed of labor, tax, feb, 

and incl july, ’09 
= and labor assem, Kokomo,.Ind, tax, 


m,j,J 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, sept, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, sept, 


Trades "and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, 
may, ’09, to and incl oct, 

Federal labor 6697, tax, sept, $4; df, $4.. ........ 

Brushmakers inti union, tax, j, a, 58, 09 

Brushmakers intl union tax, bal on each 
of following months, sept, 08, oct, ’08, nov, 
08, dec, U8, jan, ’09, feb, 9, mar, 09, may, 
9, June, ’09 

Central labor —_— Boonville, Ind, tax, 
8, 0, n, $2.50; sup, 

Federal labor “3413, tax, “july, "65c; “a = 65¢c; 
sup, 

Federal labor 12794, tax, sept, ’09, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; sup, $2 


up 
Glass bottle blowers asso of US and Can <P 


‘ — labor 10651, tax, j, a, s, $10.50; d f. 


$l 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, july, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Trades and labor assem, Grand Junction, 
Colo, tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, ’10. 
Central labor union, Lewiston and Auburn, 
tax, mar, ’09, to and inel aug, ’09 
Trades council. Austin, Tex, tax, m, j, j... 
Elevator constructors and’ starters ’1i9: 
tax, aug, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 12692, tax, a, 8, '09, $4.60; d f, 
$4.60. 


Pinie — sheet glass glazers 12836, sup.. 

Federal labor 12837, sup 

Federal labor 8584, tax, a, 8, $2; d f, $2 

Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11639, tax, a, 8, ’09, $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder: workers 
9605, tax, a, m, j, ’09, $3.45; d f, $3.4 

tv wl labor 12412, tax, sept, "09, $1 05; d f, 

Federal labor’ 12514, tax, Jan, 09, to and inel 
july, ’09, $2.45; d f, $ 

a labor ‘11891, tax, aug, ’09, $2.65; d f, 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, tax, a, 
8, "09, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
taborers prot 8079, tax, j, a, 09, $8.80; d f, $8.80 
Park department laborers 12435, tax, sept, 
09, $1.50; d f, $ 
Glags house p packers 12588, tax, sept, 09, $1. 25; 
f, $1 
Gas workers 10678, ‘tax, ‘sept, 7: d f, $7 
ar aT workers 10382, tax, aug, ’U9, $3.25; 
df 
Central labor union, ‘Thompsonville, ‘Conn, 
tax, jan, ’09, to and incl june, ’09. 
Utah’ state federation of labor, tax, “june 
09, to and incl nov, ’09. 
Federal labor 11816, tax 


American federation of musicians, tax, 
sept, 

Intl Sate bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax. j, j, 09 

Stove mounters intl union, tax, J, a, 8, 709. 

Intl bro of tip printers, tax, m,a, m, 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
july, ’U9, $45; df, A a 


sup, é 
Federal labor 12686, sup 
Federal labor 12274, tax, aug, $1. “40; d f g 


21 00 
3 60 


5 00 


5 00 
2 50 


10 00 
9 20 
1 50 
2 40 

12 00 
10 00 
4 00 
4 40 
6 90 
2 10 
4 90 
5 30 


2 80 
17 60 


8 00 


9 5 
2 50 


14 00 
6 60 
5 00 
5 00 
8 50 


200 00 


ee 
13 5 
2 05 


90 00 
1 50 


12 50 
1 90 


8 30 
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THE METROPOLITAN BANK 


- - $1 ,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 1,277,404.49 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Paid-up Capital 


S. J. MOORE, President 


W. D. ROSS, General Manager 





A General Banking Business is Conducted at Each Branch of the Bank. You 
are Invited to Open an Account. 

















INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2%02tayicrst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


332 East 103d Street 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











3. Federal labor 8227, tax, sept, $1.05; d f, $1.05; 


su 


p, $1. 
; —_ nail makers 9656, tax, sept, ’09, $2.50; 


d f, $2.50; sup, $40. 

Federal labor 8533, tax, j, a, 8, $11.70, df, 
$11.70; sup, 25¢ 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup. 

Federal labor union 8152, sup. 

Intl stereoty pers = electrotypers union 
of N A, tax, aug, 

Aue lace curtain eneanibeas of A, tax, a, 8, 


as 

United hatters of N A, tax, se at, ha see 

Intl hodcarriers and buil laborers 
union of A, tax, aug, ’09 

Inti union of —o horseshoers of 
US and Can, tax, Jj, : th, aE EE 

Trades and labor ssueall, ‘Palestine, Tex, 
ax, J, 

te workers 7180, tax, sept, 109, $4; 
d f, $t 


Federal labor 12222, tax, a, s, $10; d f, $10....... 
— case workers 11842, tax, 4, a, 8, ’09, $1.05; 
[3 Qe aareemass 
Water pipe y * romenen 1083 
$1.80; d f, $1.81 
Railroad Ae na and laborers 
sept. ’09, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
aug, $2; d f, $2 
Banders prot 12557, tax, “ay 408, 7a f-’09, $1.50; 
f, $1.50. 
Stable workers prot 10018, tax, j, a, $6; d f, $6 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, j, a, ’09, 
$11.10; a f, $11.10 
Granite polishers. quarrymen, and laborers 
108( 6, tax, sept, ’0Y, 9c; d f, 90c... 
Paper handlers 11234, tax, j, a, s, 709, "$15; af, 


$15 
Federal labor 9870, tax, J, j, 09, 75c; d f, 75c... 
Federal labor 12838, i ccaivasnnininns cele sdsnmetatbiemeitens 
Trades and labor council, Honolulu, Ha- 
waiian Territory, tax, mar, ’U9, to and incl 
aug, 9 


. Wyoming state fed of labor, tax, o, n, d, ’09, 


2 50; sup, $10 

Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, tax, a, s 

Intl steel and copper plate printers union of 
N A, tax,j,a,s 

Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, j,a,s 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, m,j, j. 

Pennsylv ania state fed of labor, tax, apr, 109, 
to and incl sept, ’09 

Mochiniete helpers 12799, tax, sept, 70c; df, 


18. Federal labor 12783, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 11311, tax, apr, 09, to and incl 
sept, 09, $2 10; d f, $2.10 
Locomotive cleaners and helpers 12752, tax, 
july, $1.50; >» $1.60. 
Quarry wolves taal union of N A, ,a,8 
Trades assem, Saratoga Seeing, - a ‘tax, 


S$ 88 8 8 


m,J, 

Suspender ‘workers 10093, ‘sup. 

Telephone operators 10796, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 
50c; sup, lve 

Federal labor 12833, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
BUR Iy Dian ecesenevencncscecesasescnanenesncnsoeusascaneoes 

Wall paper, machine cam and color 
mixers of U 8, local 9, s 

. Trades council, "Teague, Terns, tax, m, j,j.. 

United trades and labor assem, Louisville, 
Ky, tax, j,j,a 

Gas workers 9840, tax, sept, $16.25; d f, $16.25 

Federal labor 12760, tax, aug, $2.30; d f, 

Federal labor 8037, tax, J, a, s, $5.25; d f, $5.25 

ag trades council, i, Hartiond, Ark, tax, 


~ 
= 
7 


S S$8Ss se Ss 





USE 
Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















A Pass Book 


from the Traders’ Bank is worth 
more than the balance which it 
shows in actual cash. The money 
in the Bank is safer than in your 
pocket, and it is money saved— 
put away where it is earning in- 
terest, and is not at all likely to 
be drawn and spent. 

If you haven’t a Savings Ac- 
count already, now is the best 
time left to start one. . 


The Traders 


Bank of Canada 


8 BRANCHES IN TORONTO 
105 BRANCHES INCANADA 











. Bootblack prot 10175, tax, july, $2.75; d jf, 
2.78 


Btencgraphers and typists asso 12755, tax, 
aug, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Soap workers 12748, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60 


House raisers and movers 12314, tax, j, a, 8 
$1.95; d f, $1.95 
Sugar’ boilers prot 12830, tax, ‘sept, $8.65; d f, 
65 


Gas workers 11683, tax, aug, $1 "wad d f, $1.25.. 
Newsboys prot 10911, tax, sept 

Federal labor 12754, tax, aug, 70c;d 

—- and labor assem, Stieksonvitie, Ti, 


m, j, J... 
Federal iabor’ 84i3, “tax, aug, “5c; d 
— helpers 12345, tax, sept, A 90; 


Sugar workers 10519, tax, sept, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Sepeene operators 12462, tax, aug,y-95¢; af, 
95c; sup, 5c 

Virginia. state federation of labor, tax, June, 
09, to and incl nov, ’09 

New Jersey state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, 08, to and incl sept, ’09 

Central labor council, Los <zecte, Cal, tax, 
may, ’09, to and incl oct, 

New York state federation of labor, tax, 
may, ’09, to and incl apr, ’10 

Central trades and labor council, Ft Smith, 
Ark, tax, a, m, J, ’09 

Central trades ‘and labor council, Little 
Rock, Ark, tax, may, 09, to and incl apr, 


5 00 
10 00 
2 50 


’ 


* Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 


may, ’09, to and incl oct, 09... 
Federal labor 12080, tax, m, Jj, - ‘a, 09, ‘$2.80; 
d f, $2.80 
Gas workers 12740, ‘tax, sept, $1. > d f, $1.50... 
Paving cutters union of the U 8 of A, tax, 


Pp 
Intl longshoremens asso, tax, J, a, s 
Intl wt of theatrical stage employes, 
tax 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, j, a,s 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a,s 
Inti union of steam engineers, ‘tax, aug 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, j, j, a.. 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers of A, tax, sept 
Intl mosaic and encaustic tile | 
helpers union, tax, 8, 0 
United mine workers of A, tax, j, j, 
Intl union of pavers, rammermen, ‘flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stone curb setters, sup 
Stenographers, ty pewriters, book keepers, 
and assistants 11597, tax, J, a, 8, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50; sup, 
Federal labor 10828, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5; sup, 


$2 
J G Ohsol, Jamaica Plain, Mass, sup.. 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Federal labor 12699, tax, a, s, $2; d f, $2; 
i _ REE PR Cae ORT eee 
Paper box workers 1258], tax, aug, 60c; df, 
6lc; sup, 0c 


. Paper box workers 11757, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 


60c; hatters assess, 36c 
Agricaltaral workers 12731, tax, aug, $1.45; 
f, $1 


m, j, 
—~ rao clerks, tax, apr, to and incl 
9 


Ww - drawers 12493, tax, j, a, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 11722, tax, j, a, 90¢; a 
tr strippers 12690, tax, aug, si 65; d f, 


Federal labor 11723, tax, aug, 55e; d f, 55c 
oe domestics 12767, tax, sept, Sas 55; ‘af, 


redcear labor 12671, tax, june, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Federal labor 12102, tax, aug, $7.50: d f, $7.50.. 
Trades and labor congress, Atchison, Kans, 
tax, July, 09, to and incl dec, ’09................ 
——ae workers, 12982, tax, m, Jj, j, a, ’09, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 ; 
Marbie mosaic workers 8809, tax, j, a,s 3 


d f, $6 
Federal labor 12789, tax, aug, $3.85 ¥ 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, sept, $2. 06; d , $2. 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, Jj, a, 8, $6; a f, 
— workers 8144, tax, sept, 9c; d f, 


05 


Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, ‘tax, ‘oct, 
708, to and incl june, ’ - 

Tobacco atriprese aw {az septs 08, ‘to and 
incl june $6.60; d 

Tobacco strippers teeta ay ‘aug, 709, ‘si. 15; 
d f,$1.15 


Tobacco strippers 12722, fax; acct a, $3; d f, $3 
Central labor union, Juan, * R, tax, 
nov, ’08, to and wel ‘ope, 09, $5; uP $2: 
donation to legal defense fund, $8 
Federal labor | 
Federal labor 12325, su 
Machinists helpers 1: 
f, $1.95; sup, 50c. 
Womens domestic 12770, tax, m, J, j, a, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80; sup, 25c 


00 
2 20 
15 vu 
5 00 
2 80 
12 00 


7 


od 
i 10 
12 00 
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MAGIC BAKING POWDER 


PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. 


TORONTO, ONT. 











Pacific Building, 622 F St. N. W. 


rR. Ss. & A. B. LACEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


PATENT PRACTICE EXCLUSIVELY 
SOLICITORS OF U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Established 1869 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


“PATENTS THAT PROTECT” 


Book of Vital Facts for Inventors and Manufacturers—PATENT SENSE—Mailed on Request Without Charge. 





21. Intl union of pavers and rammermens 25, 


SIE scomsctnesocetans-abuanereanmeieimnabintinaoainan exieuinnes 

Union de costureras seameters 12839, sup . 

. United cloth hat and cap workers of N 
tax, 

central council, Pensacola, Fla, tax, 

ma. J.J. Ot $2.50; sup, 50c boneguenah ioe 

Window cleaners 12819, sup... 

Laborers protective 12254, lax, re a, $2. 45; ‘a f, 
$2.45; sup 

JB Lenaen, treas, A F of L, Bloomington, 
Ill,interest on deposi's... 

United powder rae high explosive workers 
of A, tax, j, a, - 

Federal labor 13776, “tax. ‘sept, “$10; “df, $10... 

Central labor union, White Plains, N Y, tax, 


Tinie” and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, 
aoeal may, ’09, to and incl ‘oct, 709......... 

candlers 12090, tax, july, $1.90; a f, "$1 90.. 

United neck wear rennet 6939, tax, a, 8, $7.50; 


pincers prot asso 11431, =, sept, $17.50; 
50... 


Baggage messengers. Bt 167, ‘tax, ‘aug, 8; ‘a f 


Badgeand go para phernalia workers 9136, 


tax, sept, 55« Cc 
Gardeners and ‘Rowe 10615, tax, aug, $1. 10; 


d f, $l. 
peated kan 12681, tax, aug, $8: 
ose [i = workers ‘12497, tax, yet 25; 


mE 1 council, “Birmingham, “Ala, ‘tax, feb, 
09, to and incl july, 

Central trades and labor council, Great 
Falls, Montana, tax, j, j, 

Rhode Island state fed of labor, tax, apr, 
09, to and incl sept, ’v9 


3. AT Rebey, C hicasha, Okla, sup 


Cigar workers int! union of A, tax, j,j.a,s 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass 
workers union of N A, tax, jan, ’09, to and 
incl sept, ’09 

The order of railroad telegraphers, tax, 


Hstel e and restaurant employes int! alliance 
tax, ang 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, sept, $3; d f, $3 

John B Leunon, treas, AF of L, interest on 
deposits .. . 

a button workers 11272, ‘tax, cy a, s, “$i. ‘50; 

f, $1.5 ; batters assess, 3c .. 

Central labor oo, Chattanooga, ‘Tenn, 

tax, J, a. 





$ 
Federal labor 7295, tax, Jj, a, 8, $1.50; d f, $1.50 


23. Water works empleyes 12306, tax, a, 8, $2.75; 
da 


f, $2.75 : 
Federal! labor 9626, ax, “sept, $2.50; d f, $2. 0.. 
Federal labor 8( 33, tax, j, a, $1.50 a A "$1.50... 
Marble, mosaic, and terrauza workers 12707, 
tax, j, a, 8. $1.35; d f, $1.85; sup, Huc 
United labor council, Butler, Pa,sup 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax, j, a, 8, $2.5; sup. He 
Horse nail workers 7078, tax, J, a, 8, $7.95; d f, 
$7.95; sup. $30.50... _ 
Sewer an drainage pipe layers tae, up... 
Scalemens prot 1143, tax, j,j, a. 
Federal] labor 1199, tax, j, a, 8, $1 AB; “a a 05 
City employes 173. 6. tax, aug, $'.60; d 1, $1.60 
Journey men sail workes 12751, tax, sept, 


Central labor union, Galeton, Pa, tax, j Ja 


. Trades council, Pc piar Bluff, Mo, sup. 


Iron bedstead makers 12840, sup 

be nena 8964, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, $2.80; 
f, $2. 

United garment workers ‘of A, ‘tax, j. ‘as 

Int! photo-engravers union of N A, tar. J,a 

Amal asso elastic goring weavers, tax, a.s.o 

Chainmakers union of US of A, tax, sept.. 

Federation of labor, Saenenet, ‘lil, tax, m, 


J. 

Federal labor 8116, iax, 4 ‘a. 'B, $4.50; ‘a f, $1.50 

Laborers prot 12783, tax. june, 55e; d f, 55e.. 

Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 
aug, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 

Paper carriers prot and benefit asso 5788, 
tux, j, a, $8: 4 1,98 

Laborers prot 10191, tax, j, a, 8, $3; d f, $8 

Machinists ous ‘and laborers 12298, tax, 
j, a, $2: d f, 

Central ah union, Camden, N J, tax, m, 


Trades and Jabor assem, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, tax, may, 9, toand incl oct, ’09 
Cutting die and cutter makers intl ‘union, 


Boitiers and carbonators 10301, iax. une, t ‘to 
and ine! dec, $4 20; d f, $4.20; sup, 6uc... 

Quarry workers union of N A, sup 

motel and restaurant employes, etc, of A, 


b Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 


workers, united hatters assess 
Intl molders union of N A, tax, a, 8, 0 
Upholsterers int! union of N A, tax, j,a,s. 
> union of elevator constructors, tax, 


Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, j, j, $2; 
da f, $2; sup, 50c 


wo woof * 


— 
sa oo 


Se SS coro 
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A Delicious 


Baker's Cocos 


made by a 
scientific 


blending of | 


the best 
tropical fruit 


tered 
et —~ of 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
WALTER BAKER & Go. Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 


Drink 











25. Uhiv tederation of labor, tax, may, ’ 


27. 


and incl apr. ’10, $10; sup, $3 

Suspendermakers 95t', sup 

Ivan = Ainsworth, fiu secy, 
Vt, sup . 

Federal labor 12706, ‘tax, ‘sept, $i. ‘35; “a f $i. 35; 
sup, $1.9) 

Md state federation of labor, tax, oct, ’08, to 
and incl sept, ’09 

Central labor council, “Carbondale, Pa, tax, 
apr. 09, toand incl sept. : _ ee ae 

Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
tax, m,j,j 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Obio, 


tax.j,j,a 
Central labor union Zanesville, Ohio, tax, 
may, "U9, to and incl oct, ’U9 .. 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, sept, "$2.50; af, 
0 


$2 

Dyeing and cleaning an 12823, tax, 
sept, (9, $3.15; d f, $3.1 

Federal labor 82 279, tax j, “e S, $3 75; d f, $3.75 

Trades council, Pana, [il, tax,j,j,a 

Intl asso of fur workers, of U Sand Can, tax, 
j.a 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, a. 8 

Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax, 


sheet metal workers intl alliance, 
SEE 
m3 | tA union, Lebanon, N H, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, I 
tax, a, m, j. "09 
Trades and lubor council, Sheridan co, W 
tax june, «9, to and incl nov, 
Federation of meee unions, York, Pa, tax, 
balance j,j, a, 
Wasbington state pg of labor, tax, 
may, 9, toand incl apr,’ 
Federal labor 11! 64, nay My *i 15; ‘a f, ‘$1. 15; 
sup, 5e 
Laborers prot 12821, tax, acct aug, 65c; d f, 
65e; sup, $9.7 
mony labor 12645, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 6c; 


up, $ 
Federal labor 12362, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 


27. 


up, $5 
Pocket knife biade grinders and finishers 
nati union, tax, j, a, s.. 
Giuss botile biowers asso of U Sand Can, 
donation to legal defense fund.. 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, sept, $1. 70; “d t $1.70 
Federal lavor 7087, tax, sept, $5. 0; d £g-20. 
—— labor 7479, tax, sept, 09, $2.50; d 


$2.50 
Federal labor 12750, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1......... 
Boutle cap, cork, and siopper workers | 75, 
tax, sept, $10.73; d t, $10 7o.. 
Federal lavor L- 793, lax, sept, ‘50c; a f, “600 
Inti bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers, 
tax, july, ’U9... 
Bottle caners 10535, ‘tax, sept, 09, $2.25; af, 


Federal” labor 11888, tax, j, a, s, $1.95; d, & 
aiekeon laborers prot 12324, tax, a, 8, $2; 
Fedceai’ labor "12576, ‘tax, “sept, 09, $2.26; af, 
Teiephine operators 11498, “tax, ‘a, 8, $1.10; 


Federal labor 11796, tax. sept, $2; d f, $2 
ae and waiters lU¥08, tax, sept, $iz. 00; d f, 


Tindees council, Pickneyville, Ill, sup.. 


. Readers prot 12841, sup.. 


— nail workers 1.933, ‘tax, ‘sept, $2. 30; d f, 


Trades and labor assem, Chicago ‘aie 
Ill, tax, j, a, 8. 

Central labor union, ‘Fall River, Mass, tax, 
july, U9, to and incl dee, *09 

Bric klaye rs 116.9, tax, aug, $1. 15; ‘a f. $i. 15. 

Womens prot 12721, tax, July, ’09, $1.99; d f, 
l € 


Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, m, j, j... 

Cloth casket workers 12348, tax, j, a,s, $1. wi 
d f, $1.05 

Intl asso of machinists, _ ay eee 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, aug, 65¢; af, oe 

Cigar factory aaeasee strippers 10227, tax, 
aug, $5.2», d f, $3.2 

Federal labor 12614, tax, $l. 

Womens laborers ane 11782, tax, sraly. ‘bi 50; 
d f, $l. 

Laborers prot 11738, tax, ‘a, 's, $i 55; ‘af, $1.55 

Womens prot 12732, tax, a, 8, "$2.35 -'d f, $2.35.. 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, out 

Railroad a and laborers 12832, tax, 0, 
n, $2.30; d f, $2 30; sup. $1.50 

Federal labor 12°83}, sup.. 

Womens prot 12742, tax, m, a * $2.20; “a t. ‘$2.20; 
sup, 6 

Agricultural wae 12781, tax, aug, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05; sup, 50c 

Domestics pentective 12702, tax, july, $1. 80; 

d f, $1 80; sup, 25c.. 


. Laborers protective 8249, tax, “sept, $i 15; a t 


$1.75; sup, $1 
Peteral labor 9644, tax, a, 8, 70c; d 


Stenographers, etc, 11773, sup 
— wood workers intl union of A, tax, 


Lithographers intl prot one beneficial asso 
of US and Can, tax, j, a, 

Intl bro of woodsmen ont sawmill work- 
ers, tax, a, 8 

Central labor union, Rockford, Ill, tax, 
may, ’0¥, to and inel oct, 09... 

Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N 
july, 09, to and incl dec, (9 

Trades and labor assem, Aurora, Ill, july, 
%9, to and incl dec, ’09... oan 

— — labor assem, “Columbus, “Ga, 
tax, 

Veemont state federation of labor, ‘tax, nov, 
*9, to and ine! apr, ’10 

Beale, workers prot 7592, tax, aug, $7. 

5 


iD, ‘tax, 


$7 2 0s 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, ‘tax, 
sept, 75c;-d f, 75c ... 

Federal! labor 9985, ‘tax, wo a, 's, $6; a f $6 

Federal labor 12522, tax, sept. $i; df, $1 

Hair spinners 1236s, tax,j,j,a, $l. *: af. $1 ‘20 

Tree pruners and tenders asso 12807, tax, 
sept, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Dye workers and helpers 12725, tax, sept, 
55e; d f, 55e 


2 20 
4 00 


25 00 

nO 
10 0 
4 60 
2 50 


5 00 
2 30 


3 90 
2 au 
2 10 
72 YI 


1 30 


6 50 
2 70 


3 00 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent, T A Wickersham 
Cgpeatene expenses, Cal Wyatt, $17.22; A A 
; ata! (Los Angeles), $189.70; Stuart aan 
So) ous 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten. & Sons co 
pep expenses, Frank Loy aed ; 
. 8,000 2c stamped envelopes, P O de 
Services in examining and report =. upon 
| power of Bureau of Labor and Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to investigate 
strikes. Ralston & Sidduns 


Organ zing expenses, Charles H Lee, $10; 
Henry M Walker, $30.4. 
A GOooD JUDGE . Crganizing expenses, C O Young... 
2,000 2-c stumps, P O dept 
OF FINE WHISKEY WILL PRONOUNCE . Account 3-c assess for united hatters of A, 
Martin W Lawlor, secy 
Expenses to ansehen Ky, and PEM, 


frank Morrison... _ 
Organizing expenses, TH Fiynn, ¢ 9.85; ‘O 
tredrickson (Los Angeles), $50. 10; Jas 
E Roach, $47.5"... . 
. Organizing expenses, Cal vr. one AE 
ood, 


Holster, $61.20; J D Pierce, $3.75; K T Fl 


$59.70; Job F 
BA LT! MORE Hh 40; He mrt de lett $ 05 Sucob “inaoet 


Reid. $42.85 Hugh Frayne, $>8.66; M Grant 
Hamilton, $67.4; wey Iglesias, $34; 
Wm E terry, $i9.50; H b Eichelberger, 
$9.50; Joseph Ainey $15 - 

Ydoz pencils, $1; | invoice book, $1. ; 


bands, $11.25; 3 bott. es paste, $1.00; 6 invoice 
books, $4.40; Lib red wax, 60c; i Sterling 
A PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE fountain pe n, $4.50; 1 doz t w oil, $1; 
ran ng 
STILL, BECAUSE WHISKEY Organizing expenses. J Luther Langston, 
CANNOT BE MORECAREFULLY $20; John Fizpatrick, $125 
MADE, AGED AND PERFECTED . Organizing expen-ex, sam De Nedrey.......... 
. Organizing expenses, O W Fredrickson 
(tos Angeles)... 
° Organizing e x pe nses, Jas E Roach, $419.35; M 
t Rojas, $20 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 

WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md. 
Refand of pre mium on bond.. 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn n. 

3. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 














29, Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, j, a, 
s, $15; a f. $15 
Emmett asso of rock —- and tool sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, a, 8, $42; d f, $12 .... 


— labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, . 
Tr ae “y nd ‘jab r council, St Cloud, Minn Can You Use S Little 
. Trades a abo 4 ’ 
tax, apr, ’09, to and incl ‘sept, 09. Extra Money? 
Federal inbor 9165, tax, a, 8, $1.10; d f, si. 10... 


Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax.j,j,a 
Central trades council, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 








Well, we want a man in every Machine Shop in the 
United States to introduce and sell to the shopmen 


a, 
Michiniata he! pers 9713, tax. 8, 0, $9; d f, $9. 
Horse nail workers p and b 6170, tax, sept, 


Central labor council, Portland and vicin- 
ity, Oreg, tax, may, "9, to and incl oct, «9 

Trades aud labor assem, Pontiac, Ill, tax, 
jan, '9, toand incl june, ’09... 

Federal labor 12367, tax, J. a $l; ad z $l... puamneen 

Small _— enamelers 126.9, tax, sept, 75c; 
a f,7 

poderal labor 12059, tax, j, a, 8, $1.50; d f $1 50 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, oct, ’U8, 
and incl sept, ’09 

Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, j, a, 8, 
$2.85; d f, $2.8) 

Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, sept, 
708, to and incl sept, 09 ... 

Travelers goods and penther ‘novelty work- 
ers inti union, tax,j,a 

Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, J, a,8 

Federal labor 12552, tax, aug, $2.2 23; d f, $2. 25 

Federal labor 10185, tax, aug, 6'c; da f, 60c; 

Federal labor 12714, tax, j, Jj, &: d f, 8 

Federal labor 12-22, tax, aug, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 


Intl bro boilermakers and iron shipbulld- It is made especiaily for the use of mechanics. It 


has pecuiiar cleansing and healing pro perties and 
8 
Re AO on ere Can, sup ... leaves the skin soit and pliable. Lathers freely in 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, ‘tax, hard or soft water; sells for 5 cents a cake, retail. 
m,j,j You will find ita red hot seller. 

Horse nail makers 7180, sup We wil send y ua fullsize cake free if you in- 
Small supplies x close 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
Advertisements, AM FED o A 
Subscriptions, AM FED.. ¥ 4 oD Vio BURRaéaAcCcO. 
Premiums on bonds...... ” 214-216 W. Indiana St., Chicago, Ill. Established 1891 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL @ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


Unequalled for all Hinds of Painting 
In Daily Use By the Leading Painters, Decorators, Tinners, and Manufacturers 


JAMES B. SIPE @ CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


North Side - - 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











G00D ) LUCK 


BISCUIT , WAFFLES, MUFFINS, 
CAKES, PASTRY, ETC. ONE CAN 
WILL CONVINCE YOU OF IT'S EXCELLENCE, 
RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY. ‘TRY IT. 





5 
e 
: 
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THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. — . 





SOLID CAR- 
LOAD LOTS 
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. Engrossing resolutions re-late, y Mo vente 
James Gallaher................ cove 
2,000 2-c stamps, P ra) dep t. 
Or anizing expenses, ET Flood, $63.70; C O 
oung, $35.60; H L Eichel berge r, $73 90; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $°6 20; M Grant. Hamilton, 
$72.95; Herman Robinson, $49.54; Wm E 
Terry, $52.05; John A Flett, $4.25; Henry 
M alker, $10.75... a eae a 
. 1,15" le stam ps, $11. 
P O dept 
Acct expenses attending ( ‘anadian trades 
and labor congress as fraternal delegate of 
A F of L, Jerome Jones ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne, $60. 99; 
D Pierce, ey Santiago Iglesias, $36; 
AE Holder, $».2 
. Organizing expe ol AA Hay (Los Angeles) 
Expenses, trip to Birmingham, Ala, to at- 
tend farmers convention as representative 
of A F of L, John B Lennen. 

. Organizing expenses, C O Young, $56; O Ww 
Fredrickson( Los \ ngeles),$30.23; A A Hay, 
(Los Angeles), $89.96. 

. Expressage for aug, US Express co..... .. 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Keid, ‘$67. 36; 
Jos Ainey,$’'7:T H Flynn, $49; Jas E Roach, 
$7:.50; P L Ryan. $20 

Salary as treasurer of A F of L for year 1908- 
09, John B Lennon 


20. Or palains expenses, John A Flett, $19.50; 


m ‘erry, $55.2"; Herman Robinson, 
$18.45; , a. Tazelaar, $7) 05; Hugh Frayne, 
$63 "23: E T Flood, $2.40; M Grant Hamil- 
ton, $66.75; H L Eicbei berger, << age 

Strike ben: fits for week «nding sept, 17, 09, 
printer roller makers 10638, Jas E Burke, 
secy 


. Organizing ex penses, RM Hartman 
. Organizing expenses, A E Holder, $56.95; 


Joseph A'ney.$3 ; Santiago, Iglesias $38; 
J D Pierce, $) .75; 8S W Mitchell, $20; A T 
Rebey, $2": C O Young. $3.5" 


. Organising ex penses, ( ‘ornelius Ford, $24.30; 
V0 


Hay, Los Angeles, $89.85; 
Fredricken (Los sage, $30.45; 
Walker. $tv.60 in 

Organizing expenses, 8.31; 
Wm E Terry, $51.20; E T Flood, $50; Hugh 
Fravne, $38. 77; HL Eichelberger, $72 
wer ks’ salary, office emplo. es. E Valesh, 
$120; J Kelly. $12"; R Lee Guard, $i2u; D F 
Manning (3% weeks), $73.50; J W Bern- 
hard (2 weeks). $42; |. A Gaver, $76; LA 
Sterne, $80; J E Giles, $56; A L. MeCoy, $72; 
D L Bradley, $72; J Ga'laher (3 weeks). $34; 
F L Faber, 6%: I Rodier, $64; M C 
Farmer (3 weeks), $54; I V Kane, $64; M M 
Conne!!, $37; 1M a eo $61; WH Howlin, 
$60; A E Hawkins, : G A Boswell (2% 
weeks), $30.32; D J go $6; R 8 
Thomas. $»2; W von Ezd. rf (34 weeks).$ 
M L Webster, $68; S Lank'ord, $0; M i 
Pureell (15-6 weeks) $27.50; F K Carr (38 
weeks), $36: J B Keune $ 6:C R Brene man 
$36; B L Calhoun (2% weeks), $20.25; M H 
Heath (4% weeks), $2 50; FE Waggaman 
(8 5-6 weeks). $16 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. 

Copamees expenses, A E Holder, $61.15; 

Fiynn, $48.65: James E Roach, $19. 1s: 
John A F lett, $49.15 


. Storage, july 26 to sept 26, 09, Merchant 


Transfer and Storage co 

Telegrams, the Telegraph CO..........00.-seeee: sevens 

1 dozen rolisof paper for adding machine, 
Es Newnan, .. 

Telegrams Postal Telegragh co. cane 

Towel service, Fowler Manufacturing co. 

12 boxes carbon paper, National Supply co.. 

Daily and Sunday Post, aug 9, U9, to aug, | 18, 
709. Washington Post co ° . : 

Newspapers. Adams News Depot. 

Repairing fans, John H Tasker 

( lpping®. National Press Intelligence co 

Ice, E C Kernan 

1 qt marking ink, 40c; 4 pen holders, 20c; 1 
] oz C hal eyelets, 25c: 1 gross Spen pens,$1; 

gro-s pencils, $2.25; printing 5,000 letrer- 

85e $9; printing, lw receipts enchant 
tax, $2'.30: The |! aw Reporter co.. 

Phone service, (' & P Telephone co.. 

Organizing expenses, Stunrt Reid 

12, 00 2-c stamped envelopes. PO dept 

Organizing expenses, Jacob ae $48. 90; 
M Grant Hamilton, $68.35: Cal Wyatt, 
$49.05; Cal Wyatt. $48 4°: Cal Wyatt, $18. 65: 
Joseph Ainey, $49.90, Herman Robinson, 
$16 9»: Santiazo Iglesias. $3% . 


. 50 1c, $5; 225 2-c, $4.50; 150 4-c, $6; P O dept... 
%9, 


Strike benefits for week ending sept 25. 
printer roller makers 10638 

Organizing expenses. J D Pierce.... ‘ 

Expenses industrial committee, Charles Be 
Winslow new 

Printing sept AM FED, “Law ‘Reporter. co. 

Printing 50u bulletins, Law Reporter co. 


$454 38 


1,812 07 
416 71 
333 33 


208 10 


398 20 
15 50 


44 00 
49 30 
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overnment Positions 


were made to Civil Service plac 
45,837 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
1ppointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a post- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all government e s and recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 








$98 75 
2 39 
2 00 


30. Premiums on bonds for one. Natl Surety co 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept 

1 picture frame, fred © Shaefer 

1 day book, 300 pp, $3.5 ; | se ledger, $7.50; 
special label for book, 2\c; 2 cord holders, 
uc; 4% gross pencils, $2.25; 1 gros: pen 
points, 7oc; | gross pen points, 90°; 44 gross 
erasers, $4.50; 10u scratch pads, $3: ? letter 
transfer cases, with index, $! 25: 3,00 
Staples, $1.80; 2 doz penci s. $i; | doz pen- 
cils, 50e; 1 doz pencils, $l; | gross pen 
points, We; 1 gross pen points, $1; 6 erasers, 
25c; | bottle ink eradicator, 25c; | doz pen 
holders, 50c; 1 ink pad. 2)c; to. bio.ters, 
$1.5; 2.40 sheets manila writing, $2; J 
Frank King 

To 400 reprinis Nagel letter, $2.50; 800 special 
notices, $3.50; 1,2 © strike reports blanks, 
local. $i2; 400 strik» reports blanks, nati, 
$4; 3,00. envelopes, printing. $3.75; 150 letter 
circulars, iron and steel wokers, $4.50; 
corrections, list of organizations, $12; 3,000 
convention calls.4 pages, $18; 200 local 
union statistic blanks, $); corrections, list 
of organizations, $6; 200 local union ata- 
tistic blanks, reprint, $4; 125 letter circu- 


30. 


Balance on hand September 1, 19 


lars, Iowa state fed, 3 pp, $10; ere eter 
circulars, Hamilton report, I BE W., $10; 
1,000 letter circulars, [1 BE W agreement, 
$12; 150 letter circulars, central body sus- 
pension, $'2.75; corrections, list of organi- 
zations, $12.60; 12.00 envelopes, printing, 
$15; 12 sets electros, due card, $15; the 
Trades Unionist Pub co. ...... pase 

Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker . 

On account of hatters assess, Martin J 
Lawlor, secy 

Stamps received and ‘used, Frank aemignen 
secy ... 

Fee, m 0, ‘I7e; benzine, 25c; phone, be; “‘hews- 
papers, mxgazine, and stationery, $2.55; 
roach powder, 2 c; telegram, 4c; atom- 
izer, 35c; dixinfectants, 2c; car tickets, 
$12.75; bauling and dray»ge, $2.05; freight 
and express«ge, $1.60: J E Giles 

Hauling \M FEv, J E Giles .... 

Commission on ) CRVEEES ¢ contracts “for 
july and aug. envts 


RECAPITULATION 


Receipts for month of Se ptember, 1909. 


Expenses for month of ‘September, 1909 


Balance on hand October 1, 1909 


In General fund, 
In Defense ye howd local trade and ene - 


Total. 


bor unions. 


IE ensincecmsnorentenienniens 


$161 69 
5 00 


300 66 
6 26 


$155,(33 81 
26,224 29 


--$180,2 8 10 

$167,808 46 
manigreshentenanais $51,426 82 
. 115,877 14 


ereeee, $167, 88 46 46 
“FRANK MORRISON, 


secretary, A. F. ofL 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Becoms an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, 190I, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
ef Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in thy 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —TZhat tt be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe werican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L,. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
-—_— victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
) fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this enc 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
] issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the Americar 
—— of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication o 
any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decembe: 


14, 1904 
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MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Secretary HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treasurer 


Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


CORNER MAIN AND PEARL STREETS 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $400,000 


BANKING BUSINESS 
Conducts a General Banking Business. Accounts opened and Deposits received subject to check at 
sight. Accounts solicited. Also 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
The most capacious and impregnable in the city. 1,000 safe boxes for rent at from $10 to $100 per 
annum, according to size. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee for individuals and corporations, Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, Guardian of Minors, etc. 











“One-Minute” Washer 





Five Great 
Features: 


1. Easy to operate. 

2. Washes the clothes cleaner 
than any other washer made. 

3. Not hard on the clothes; will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. 

4. Simple in construction. 
Nothing to get out of order. Made 
of the best material. 

5. Moderate in price. 

















Sold by one dealer in nearly every town in Canada. Write us and we will mail 
you descriptive circular and advise you the name of the dealer in your locality. 


WHITE, EHRHARDT @ CO., Toronto, Canada 
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THE WORLD’S BEST BICYCLES 


“Cleveland” 
“Perfect” 


“*Silver- 
Ribbon” 


“Brantford” 


fitted with 
up-to-date 
— . equipment 
Hygienic Frame — Cushion Handle Bar — Hercules Coaster Brake 
Made and guranteed by 
CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR CO.LTD. 
WEST TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches: Winnipeg, Man. ; Vancouver, B.C.; Melbourne, Aust. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 prs 


ove 

















GRAND OPERA HOTEL 


(Adjoining Theatre) 
W. SPRINKS, Proprietor 


EUROPEAN 


FIFTY ROOMS 


13-15 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 











T. M. GIBSON Phone Main 3381 





Gibson House 


sen? © Ww Tt © 








Queen and George Streets 


Take Parliament Car from Union Statiun 











Expanded Metal and 
Fireproofing Co., Limited 


Fraser Avenue, TORONTO 


Manufacturers of 


“STEELCRETE” 


Expanded Metal for concrete reinforce- 
ment and steel lath, lockers, and screens. 








MAXWELL E. MORE WALTER D. SEWELL 


M. E. MORE & CO. 
Fine Interior Wood Work 


NO. 439 PIFTH AVENUE 


Near Forty-second Street NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 46 Murray HILL 











PATENTS 


Fetherstonhaugh 
Dennison @ Co. 


REGISTERED ATTORNEYS 


Star Building, 18 King St.W. TORONTO 


OFFICES: Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, and 
Washington, D. C. 
Send for “THe Prospective PATENTEE ”’ 














SILVERWARE 


Manufactured by 





The Toronto Silver 
Plate Co. Limited 


Is Absolutely Guaranteed as to Quality 
Factories and Showrooms, West King St. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
E. G6. GOODERHAM 











President 
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HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Socks: “Why Patents Pay,’’ 
“What to Invent,’’ “100 Mechanical Meve- 
ments,’’ and a Treatise on Perpetual Metione— 
50 Illustrations. All mailedfree :: :: :: i: :: 


F.G. DIETERICH 2 CO., Patent Lawyers and Experts 
50 OURAY BLOCK - <= «= WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 
Telephone “*71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























REAMERS 
TAPS 






CLEVELAND 





TWIST DRILLS roc we Drill SOCKETS 








The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


NEW YORK 





CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 








HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


Ne ew York 
Rac jators 











BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - -« 659 Elm Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. | 


DETROIT. MICH. 


5 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 








With a New One “PENINSULAR’’ 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 2 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our MOLDERS TOOLS 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, . 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, THE WORLD S BEST 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct SOLD EVE RYWH E R E 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural . 
wood colors. Send for one. Catalogs mailed to any address 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Peninsular Tool & Specialty Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. LIMITED 
166 Fourth St., Detroit, Mich. 




















The Beer 
thatis Right 





“o7) SUjAIIg J2UASTY 














Edelweiss beer is aged perfect- 
ly;is mellow, lively and tastes 
as good asitlooks. Made in 
Chicago ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. O-deracasesent 









“AND PURITY == 


— 
TRaoE MARK 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 


4s0x MN 









Aa 






when you have triedit and like BG 
it—send what’s left back if it Ja 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. Wf 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 

















C, A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
saa" AND = 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 


























ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


68 PEARL ST 26-28 NO. 4TH ST. 48-60 LAKE ST. 112 80 4TH ST. 620 ATLANTIC AVE 29 6. HANOVER 87. 420 MAIN GT. 666 HOWARD 8T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations subject to 
change without notice. :: :: 0: 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t. 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t. 
D.H Thomas - Sec’y & Treas, 


C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent - 50 Church St., N.Y, 














“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 





THE 


TRACE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uviform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Bayonne, N. J. 
SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 





- 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish, 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A, 
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Compliments of 





Rochester, N. ) 








HEADACHES 
m?-10 cents<> 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 


for over Fifty Years. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


























ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 


200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE , Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 








SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, S A T E R's 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
PURE 


FLAVOA/ING 


J. M. YORK & SONS FXTRACTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Band Instruments and Music BEST BY EVERY TEST 
10 4%°25 Cent BOTTLES. 


Publishers 
Send for Catalogues. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE TELEPHONE MAIN 9'I6 


ELIAS ROGERS C0,, Ltd. 











The Power House 


J.J. LAFTIMOR, Prop. 


" ee '@) A L. King Street and Spadina Avenue 


HEAD ofFIce 
OKING STEAST 
SRING STEA? 











TORONTO  :: CANADA TOR ON T O 














The first Union Brewery in Ontario 


The Silver Creek Brewery 


Sleeman & Sons, Ltd. GUELPH 








N OUR model factory at Berlin, Ontario, contented workers are 
making shirts and collars that are fit to wear, and which sell 

for just as little money as honest quality can be sold for. You will 
Castle Brand Collars - 3for soc. | be Satisfied with anything that bears 


Elk Brand Collars - - 2 for 25c. this script — 
Shirts in every style men wear y 
| Demand The Brand trade-mark. A oe 7 MARK 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet GOMPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 


Want?’’ by Samurt Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with ‘ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


bor. 


By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
La 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bvarr. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van ETTEN. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 
Prize Essays, by WaLTerR MacArtuur, P. H. SHeviin, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00, 


History of Trade Unions. 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
Internationa! Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNEILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WALTER MaCARTHUR, 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. MCNeILt. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May 1, 1904. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 


OF 


RACT OF MA! [i 


“GOLDEN ROD” BEER. 
LIGHT $1.20 
MEDIUM (STANDARD)$1 10 
DARK (MUENCHENER) $1 25) 





BOTTLING DEPARTMENT 
240-244 MESEROLE STREET, = 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK CITY. $2.00 PER CASE 

Order from Your Druggist or Grocer or Direct. 


Otto HUBER BREWERY cr ” 


FF. 


/. 
er tt 


JL toe 
‘wmwere 


TET | v 


0. H. MALT EXTRACT, 





OF ONE DOZEN BOTTLES | 




















REMIT YOUR MONEY 
By 
. Dominion Express 
Money Orders 


and 


FOREIGN DRAFTS 


The best way to send money 
to any part of the world. 


TRAVELLER’S CHEQUES ISSUED 


Money transferred by Telegraph 
and Cable 


Hundreds of Agencies throughout Canada. 


General Offices: Toronto, Canada 





Union Men 


REMEMBER THAT I BUY 
All Waste Paper, such as Print- 
ing Paper, Bookbinders’ Scraps, 
Cuttings, etc. Also anything in 
the line of Junk, Metals, etc. 


E. PULLAN 


490 Adelaide Street W. TORONTO 














It is not the 


Easy to Keep number of suits 


a man buysina 
Well Dressed 3", 0, 

well he cares for 
those he has, that decides whether or not he 
is well dressed. By our system of dyeing and 
cleaning we can keep your coat or suit in new- 
like condition all the time, and you may always 
be smartly dressed. - 

R. PARHER @ CO. 
Canada’s Greatest Dyers and Cleaners 
TORONTO, CANADA 
STORES IN ALL THE LEADING SHOPPING CENTRES 
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Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER 


‘Since 1857" Rye RYE pottledi in Bond” 
A. RO Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 











The Sign of the BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. 
Best Ale 














CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


No Substitute | Strouse, Adler & Company 




















Diamond Hat Company 


Manufactu 


High Grade Soft Hats Hats 
8-10 W. 3rd Street NEW YORK | 


MOLDERS’ TOOLS 


Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


201 Wilson Street * . Canastota, N.Y. ace veriect in Snape “Haug,” Temper and Finish 





TELEPHONE 2073 SPRING 7 
| 
| 
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The Dutch Boy 
Painter 





HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 

T stands for honesty in paint mate- 
-—*~_ | rials and skilled workmanship in 
AY painting. Every Influence be- 
hind the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade-mark is directed toward helping the 
trained workman against the pretender. 

@ Property-owners who need paint to 
protect their buildings can not do better 
than to use Dutch Boy Painter White 
Lead and pure Linseed Oil. The good 
painter and good material are always oe 
most economical in the end. 


eS 











National Lead Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


PITTSBURG (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
9] and 93 Chambers St., New York. 




















Ask for 
King Quality 
SUSPENDERS 








Trade-Mark 


They Make a 
Suitable Holiday Gift 


Guaranteed Sold Everywhere 


The King Suspender Co. +: Toronto 
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Ask For 


OECKH’S 
RUSHES and 
ROOMS 


They are ‘‘Guaranteed Goods’’ and are 
always as represented. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 











ARLINGTON HOTEL 


J. W. HIRST & SONS 


Proprietors 


King and John Streets 
TORONTO - CANADA 








| Fre Very Best Eége Tols Made in Americ 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Hotel Daly 19° 


COR. FRONT AND SIMCOE STREETS 
FIRST DOOR WEST UNION DEPOT 


Union Goods - Union Employes 
Rates $1.50 and $2.00 per day - American Plan 


E. R. HURST - Proprietor 





OTTO DONATT 


FUR DRESSER and DYER 


MINK BLEND, DYING OF BLUE AND BLACK 
LYNX, ISABELLA FOXES A SPECIALTY 


Phone Main 6168 
549-551 Eastern Avenue - TORONTO 


No. 3A Folding Pocket 
KHRODAKS 


Pictures 344x5% _ Price, $20 
_ Have the new Kodak Ball Bearing 
silent shutters, superior rapid rectilin- 

ear lenses and every adjustment that 
is desirable in a hand camera, yet 
retain the perfect Kodak simplicity. 
Catalogue free at the Dealer's 

or by mail 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ganada 











Garnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Perfect 
Equivalent for Mothers’ Milk — :: 


A milk and cereal 
Carntick’s Soluble Food 4 ™' and cereal 
invalids, and dyspeptics : 32 a2 $3 


A colorless, non- eens liquid 
Zymocide antiseptic $2 $3 





REED @® CARNRICH 
42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Telephone 54 Bushwick 


North American 


Brewing Co. 


Myrtle, Hamburg and Greene 
Avenues 


BROOKLYN, : : : N.Y. 
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Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey 


Is made entirely from malted grain, and 
is the ideal whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses and general use. 

It conforms to the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia,and is guar- 
anteed under the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. Being sold only in sealed bot- 
tles DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY 
reaches the consumer in its original 
purity and strength. It has long been the 
reliance of the weak, the ill and aged. 


Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 Per Bottle 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 








The 
Only Way 
to “‘ Make Good” 
is to Make Good 
Goods 


Moerlbach 


Bottled Products 
Offer a New and Higher 
Refinement of 
Hygienic 
Brewing 


Phone 
No. 23 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHR. HEURICH 
BREWING CoO. 
MAERZEN 


SENATE 
LAGER 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles . $1.50 
Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles, 1.75 


Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles . 1.75 
Bottle rebate 50 Cents 


Phone or Write for Premium List 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Established 1851. JOHN H. HULTS, President 


WOLFE 
BRUSH COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ao 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-grade Brushes 


including hair, cloth, nail etc., and general 
supplies for office and all public 
buildings 


v 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


South 15th and Bingham Streets 
Retail Store: 505 Liberty Street 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 








MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF 
Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @ 


FOR 
Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 














104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 











LUZERNE 
KNITTING MILLS 
PITTSTON, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


Knitted Underwear 


IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S, AND 
CHILDREN’S FLAT GOODS 








Also Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s Ribbed 
Underwear in Two-Piece Garments and 
Men’s and Women’s Ribbed Union Suits. 








C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. 81, Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 


The C. W. Johnson $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST 
in the world. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
20 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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CO. Limited 


TORONTO ~- CANADA 


Makers of 


Baby Carriages, Gocarts, Folding Go- 
carts, Rattan Chairs, Invalid Chairs, Ex- 
press Wagons, Children’s Autos, Veloci- 
pedes, Sleighs, Doll Cabs, Doll Gocarts, 
Sleigh Runners, Bathroom Fixtures, etc. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Look for that 
trade-mark and 
partonize home 
industry. 


USE 
CONNELL’S 
COAL 


WE DISPLAY THE LABEL 
AND DELIVER THE 
GOODS WHICH IS 
ALWAYS THE BEST. 
ENOUGH SAID. 


THE CONNELL ANTHRACITE 
Mining Co. Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, ONTARIOR 














TORONTO FIRE BRICK 


Company 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Brick, Pressed Brick, ‘‘Panel 
Flashed,” Shaped Brick, 
Drain Tile 


TORONTO 


Toronto Office: 
611-612 Confederation Life Building 
Phone Main 6671 


Works: 
Mimico, Ontario 
Phone Park 2856 











Toronto Type Foundry 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Everything for the Printer 


70 York Street 
J. J. PALMER 
J. C. PALMER 


TORONTO 
President 
Vice-President 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


Miehle Printing Presses Brehmer Wire Stitches 
Colt’s Armory Presses Rosback Pertorators 
Brown & Carver Cutters U. P. M. Feeders 
American Type Founders Miller Saw Trimmer 
Comrany Waite-Sheard Rulers 
Chandler & Price Gordons Mentges Folders 
Falcon Presses Peerless Gem Cutters 
Waite Die Presses P. D. Roller Washers 
Southworth Punches Golding Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. Challenge Machinery Co. 


Our Own Brass Rule Department 


BRANCHES 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 
LONDON 
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66 Nugget 99 
Shoe Polishes 


Double the Life of 
Your Shoes 


The Big Secret 


Particular housewives proclaim the 
superiority of Christie Biscuits from 
one end of the Dominion to the 
other. Why? Our care in the selec- 
tion of raw material, our determi- 
nation to use only the best ingre- 
dients that money can buy, and 
the ultra cleanliness of our big 
factory—all that counts some. But 
the real reason of the superiority of 


Christie Biscuits 


is the ardent enthusiasm of every 
one of our hundreds of employes 
to excel. It’s this doing the day’s 
work to the best of our ability, it’s - 
this whole-souled enthusiasm that 
has made the name ‘Christie’ a 
household word all over Canada. If 
you want the wholesomest and best 
biscuits you’ll always buy Christie’s. 


Christie, Brown & Co. Ltd., Toronto 











J. V. MOORE'S 
MODEL DAIRY 


Pasteurized Milk 


14 Quarts in Bottles ) 


j $1.00 


16 Quarts in Bulk 
Telephone Main 4487 


199 Wilton Ave. - TORONTO, CAN. 








The Workingman’s Best Friend 
A “Greater Protection Policy” 


— 


The Union Life 
Assurance Company 


It gives an average of 30% greater Benefit 
than that given by any other In- 
dustrial Insurance Company 
operating in Canada. 


The Union Life Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - TORONTO 
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Telephone Connection Established 1868 


Nauss Bros. Co. 


Butchers, Poulterers 
and Packers 
MAIN STORES AND OFFICES: 
2289-2291 3d Avenue at 125th Street 
MARKETS; 
3d Ave., between 124th and 125th Streets 


2d Ave., Corner 80th Street 
New York 








2d Ave., Corner 5th Street 





THE 


JOHN EICHLER 


BREWING COMPANY 





Lager Beer 





Brewery and Bottling Department 


Third Avenue and 169th Street 


Telephone Connection NEW YORK 














BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 


Telephone 
Connection, 3342 R. 


WOOD PATTERNS 
WOOD MODELS 
wooD WORK 


KIRK ALLEY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Entrance from 


Ward or Lawrence 
Streets 


— KIRK ALLEY 
Very, ce 
~WARK: 


Estimates Furnished for Installing Millwright Work 
of Every Description 


Frederick Wunder 2 Son 


Brewers’ Architects 
Engineers, Millwrights and Contractors 


The Planning and Supervision of Complete Brewing, Cold 
Storage and Bottling Plants, Malt Houses, Grain Elevators, 
Artificial [ce and Al! Kinds of Manufacturing Plants 


Office: 957 Broadway, Cor. Myrtle Avenue 
Millwright Works, 589 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone, 1410 Bushwick; Residence Phone, 915 Williamsburg 





Rochester 
Box and Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Packing Cases and Shooks 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


Culver Road Subway, Rochester, N. Y. 


F. EMKEN, President A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


EMKEN CHEMICAL CO., Proprietors 
Roasters of Malt, Corn, etc., for the 
Brewing Trade. 


Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Extract 
of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime, etc. 


Manufacturers of Aromatic Dextrin Malt. 


Office, 175 South St., Cor. Roosevelt, New YorK 
Works, 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 








Canada for Furs 


Furs in Canada are at least fifty per cent 
cheaper than in any other country in the world. 
Visitors should call upon DINEEN, the Pioneer 
furrier of the Dominion. 

All Canadian Furs purchased direct from 
the trapper. 

Canadian Mink, Hudson Bay Sable and 
Arctic Fox. The Best Furs in the World’s 
Catalogue. 


THE W.2 D. DINEEN COMPANY Limited 
140 Yonge Street, Toronto 











FREDENBERG & LOUNSBURY 
Front Bricks 


Portland Cement 





289 FOURTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK 














